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4 M-M-M-M...STRAWBERRIES! And what straw- 


) berries! When refrigerator cars are 
mounted on roller bearings, your grocer will 
get his fruits and vegetables with the farm- 
fresh bloom still on “em because “Roller 
Freight” can travel at passenger train speeds. 


There'll be better t 
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*) YuM-YUM... STEAK! “Roller Freight” starts 

88% easier, too. That means no jolts or 
jars to fatigue and bruise livestock on its 
way to your butcher’s. The meat you buy 
will be in better condition, taste better, give 
you more for your money. 


ings in stores for you 
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j YIPPEE.. .“ROLLER FREIGHT’! You bet it’s 
& something to cheer about. When all/ 
freight cars replace their old-style fric- 
tion bearings with modern Timken 
tapered roller bearings —as_ passenger 
cars and locomotives already have done 
—it ll be a great day for everybody! 

For the railroads, because ‘Roller 
Freight” costs less to operate and 
maintain. 

For shippers, because Timken bearings 
insure “on time” schedules and protect 
merchandise with a gliding ride. 

For you, because the things you eat 
and wear and use will reach you faster, 
more dependably and in better condition. 


Already two great railroads have gone 


NOT JUST A ROLLER 


NOT JUST A BALL 





THE TIMKEN TAPERED ROLLER 


...When Roller Freight’ arrives! 





*Roller Freight” on a large scale— one 
with 1000 Timken-equipped hopper 
cars: the other with 800 Timken-equipped 
livestock cars.“ Roller Freight” —the next 
great step in railroading—is under way! 

Because Timken tapered roller bear- 
ings take any combination of radial and 
thrust loads they’re first choice through- 
out industry. 

Whether you build freight cars or 
tractors, machine tools or automobiles, 
make sure the trade-mark “Timken” is 
on the bearings you use. The Timken 
Roller Bearing Company, Canton 6, 
Ohio. Cable address: “TIMROSCO” 
Tapered Roller Bearings, Alloy Steels and 
Tubing. Removable Rock Bits. 





COPR, 1948 THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMF 


BEARING TAKES RADIAL 
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A-H-H-H...NEW STYLES! Because Tiinken 
roller bearings eliminate “hot box” de- 
lays and remove all speed restrictions due 
to bearings, stores in your town wil: get 
speedier, surer delivery of the latest styles 


in clothing and other goods... 











TIMKEN 


TRADE-MARK REGU. S. PAT. OFF. 


TAPERED 
ROLLER 
BEARINGS 


can speed the nation’s freight 


see 
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The best way to “contain” communism 


is to make capitalism work 


Ana we’re not doing too well at it. 


When farmers demand subsidies and price 
protection, they are inviting communism, which 
always begins by promising you something for 
nothing—and ends by taking your freedom. 


When manufacturers charge “‘all the traffic will 
bear”, they are attacking capitalism, the very 
essence of which is a steadily rising standard of 
living based on greater and greater values. (Fortu- 
nately most manufacturers realize this, and have 
been struggling to keep values as high as costs 
will let them.) 


When workmen demand higher wages without 
agreeing to higher production, they are denying 
capitalism. The high standard of living which only 





capitalism creates is based on paying a man in accord- 
ance with his worth. Greater wages without greater 
production to pay for them bring high costs. High 
costs breed depression, and that’s what the commu- 
nists count on, to soften up this country for them. 


Before we tell other peoples to resist communism, 
we'd better resist its siren lure of ‘something for 
nothing” ourselves. 


Capitalism has given you and everyone here the 
standard of living that is the envy of the world 
because Americans in the past have been willing 
to work for what they got. They delivered value 
and then rightfully demanded they be paid for it. 
We'd better get back to that system quickly—the 
only one in history that ever worked, the only one 
that even pretends to include freedom. 


WARNER 
& 
SWASEY 


Cleveland 


YOU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY TURRET LATHES, AUTOMATICS AND TAPPING MACHINES 














Statistics are dull to some people. Not to 


Democrats. Certain figures show that 
1948 could be their year of victory. 


PARIN( ATF IRM p 
ge )MP ING 4 


Each party has promised to handle the 
nation’s problems with top-notch effi- 
ciency. Here’s a comparison of how they 
would do it. 


KEY TC OVIE 


There’s not much danger of an immediate 
crack-up in Russia. Troubles, yes. Purges, 
yes. Breakdown, no. 


KIEVA SSVI NIES TR AI? 
} r IF RAIN 


Army’s draftees will be trained for com- 
bat. It will be a tough life. But nearly 
everybody will be a corporal or a ser- 
geant before he finishes service. 


CHAN EC p p e 


F.o.b. pricing (the consumer pays 
freight) is pushing up costs for users of 
steel, cement. New patterns are ahead 
for industry, unless Congress takes action 
soon. 
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It was hot and late when Harry S. Tru- 
man stepped to the microphones in Phila- 
delphia. But he gave a fighting speech. 
This is the text. 
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“1 Who’s Tops in Telephones? It’s U. S. 


|. Shimp 














9 There are more telephones in this coun- New York leads the world’s cities 
D, WY. try than in all the rest of the world put with the most telephones. It has 
oe together. The United States has one tele- 2,600,000 —more than in all of France. 
phone for about every four people, com- In relation to population, San Francisco 
ager pared to one telephone for every ninety is on top with about one telephone for 
" people for the rest of the world. every two people. Washington ranks a 
1, Obie Sweden comes closest with one tele- close second. 
phone for every five people. In the British And we're still building and expand- 
8 Isles there’s one telephone for every eleven ing at the fastest rate in history. The 
people. In Russia the estimate is about value of telephone service is increasing 
ect one in a hundred. constantly. 
ngton 7, 
slating to 
"Fl BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
—" 
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Business girls want comfort in the office. You 
want efficiency. Both needs are answered with 
Harter posture chairs. Every model is fully ad- 
justable by the occupant to her own figure. 
Harter’s curved-to-fit back rest provides correct 
posture support and all-day comfort. 

Ask your Harter posture chair dealer for a 
free trial. He'll gladly let one of the girls in 
your office use a Harter posture chair for 10 
days’ trial— without obligation. 


HARTER 


1 tO 8-2 4-3, Sto ote aN 


POSTURE CHAIRS - STEEL CHAIRS 


FREE! Write for illustrated booklet, “Posture Seating Makes 
Sense.” Harter Corporation, 407 Prairie Ave., Sturgis, Mich. 
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"I'm mailing you a DiSCopy of this SoundScriber 
recording of our conversation.” 


SoundScriber’s latest, exc/usive DISCopying doubles 
the convenience of telephone recording. Now you 
may exchange confidential information without 
transcribing it . . . make verbatim live-voice copies 
of your phone calls automatically, by Discopying 
them for personnel concerned. Make as many 
DisCopies as you need, retain the original . . . send 
a Discopy to the voice at the other end of the line for 
confirmation. And it’s done right at your desk on 
the SoundScriber that records your daily dictation. 


Discopying is standard in all SoundScriber re- 
corders . . . at no additionai cost. Ask for a demon- 
stration by any of SoundScriber’s 220 national 
Sales and Service outlets or mail the coupon, today! 


J®UND/CRIBER 


ELECTRONIC DICTATING A AND D RECORDING EQUIPMENT 


The SOUNDSCRIBER CORPORATION, Dept. US.7, New Haven 4, Conn. 


Send me information on piscopying. 


NAME 





ADDRESS. 
CITY. 





STATE 
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Politics. Henry Wallace’s party taking 
over the Convention Hall in Philadelphia, 
after splitting up the decorating costs 
with the Republicans and Democrats . . . 
Some anti-Truman Democrats, still un- 
happy, scrambling aboard the Truman 
band wagon for the autumn campaign 

Among them Jimmy Roosevelt, one 
of the first to stray away and one of the 
first to hurry back. 

Governor Thomas E. Dewey sitting 
down with Senator Robert A. Taft, his re- 
cent rival, to plan Republican strategy in 
the coming drive for votes . .. Democrats, 
who fought among themselves over nomi- 
nating President Truman, turning to fight 
among themselves over how to run the 
presidential race from now on . . . James 
A. Farley, who wasn’t too enthusiastic 
about supporting Franklin D, Roosevelt 
four years ago, solemnly scolding those 
Democrats who aren’t too enthusiastic 
about supporting Harry Truman now. 

Harold E. Stassen smiling but silent 


over reports he will be offered the presi-- 


dency of the University of Pennsylvania 

. Governor Dewey’s doctor giving him 
a precampaign checkup, pronouncing 
him “in great shape” . . . The Democrats 
going after the women’s vote in Novem- 
ber by promising to provide free baby 
sitters on election day so mothers can go 
to the polls. 


Congress. Republican protests of “poli- 
tics!” greeting President Truman’s call for 
a midsummer special session . . . Mem- 
bers of both parties wishing they could 
go home and campaign instead of work- 
ing and sweltering in Washington 
Capitol janitors dusting off the desks and 
taking down the shutters they put up a 
few weeks ago. 


Armed forces. National guardsmen as- 
sembling at summer training camps for 
the biggest encampment since the war 
ended .. . Officers attributing a big share 
of the enthusiasm to the draft law that 









The March of the News___ 








persuaded a lot of college students ty 
hurry and sign up for the Guard , 
Death taking John J. Pershing, Genepy 
of the Armies of the United States, wh 
led Americans forces in World War I... 
Under Secretary of War William 
Draper cutting short an inspection of Ty. 
key’s defenses to hurry on to the Berl 
front in the “cold war.” 


World affairs. Russia bluntly rejecting 
demands of the U. S., Britain and Frangg 
that the Soviet siege of Berlin be lifted 

The Russian blockade causing a ba 
on face-lifting operations in Berlin fe 
cause of the shortage of anesthetics ,,. 
Count Folke Bernadotte telling the Unite) 
Nations that permanent peace in Pale. 
tine is possible. 

An attempt to assassinate Communist 
leader Palmiro Togliatti touching off dis 
orders in Italy, the first since the Com 
munists lost elections there . . . ECA Ad. 
ministrator Paul Hoffman going abroad 
to get a close look at the Marshall Planip 
operation U.S. and Britain finally 
working out a settlement of their wartime 
Lend-Lease accounts. 

Voice of America broadcasts from the 
U.S. poking fun at Russian Communist 
because of the row with Yugoslavia 
Marshal Tito . . . Britain’s coal industy 
showing up with a $93,000,000 loss in 
the first year of Government ownership 
... A British public-opinion poll showing 
Mr. Dewey ahead of Mr. Truman as the 
Englishmen’s choice for the man they 
would like to see President of the U-S. 





Labor. Walter Reuther, recovered from 
an attempt on his life, back on duty as: 
contract negotiator for the United Auto 
Workers A union in Pennsylvania, 
protesting some firings, having a try ata 
sit-down strike for the first time since the 
mid-’30s Federal Judge T. Ala 
Goldsborough working out a strike settle 
ment between John L, Lewis and the 
steel industry’s coal operators. 








—Acme 


COUNT BERNADOTTE TELLING HIS STORY TO THE UNITED NATIONS 
. .. the mediator could still hope for peace 
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BITUMINOUS COAL... LIGHTS 


No more soot for Santa 


(AND NO MORE SMOKE FOR You!) 


Don’t look for it right now, but— 

Before too long (say by Christmas, 1949), 
there'll be a vastly improved warm air furnace 
ready for use in your home. A furnace that burns 
every kind of coal—smokelessly! 

This “furnace of the future” has already been 
home-tested—with outstanding success. Smoke 
was eliminated. The fire needed feeding only 
once every 12 hours in very cold weather—once 
every 24 hours in milder weather. And home 
temperatures varied only 2 degrees from the 
thermostat setting throughout a 24-hour period. 

What's the secret of this non-smoking furnace? 
It's an ingenious device 
that mixes air with the 
burning coal in the right 
place and in the right pro- 





portions to prevent smoke from forming. Not 


only that—it gives you more heat from every 
lump of coal you burn. Which means greater 
economy with every ton you buy! 

This furnace improvement was developed by 
Bituminous Coal Research, Inc., the national 
research agency of the bituminous coal industry. 
It’s one more product of the industry’s research 
program, dedicated to continual improvement in 
the mining and use of coal. Already a smoke- 
less stove is available; and of course modern 
stoker-fired furnaces are smokeless and auto- 
matic. The bituminous coal industry not only be- 

lieves in the future of coal 


BITUMINOUS ip COAL —it is also working un- 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 


A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 


ceasingly to make coal a 
better servant of mankind. 


WASHINGTON, D. C, 





THE WAY... FUELS THE FIRES... POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 



































Shes Raising Office Costs 
With Her Bare Hands 














Bare hands? Yes . . . hands that lack the 
proper equipment, the right tools, to get 
work done efficiently. It’s a situation that 
would not be tolerated for a minute in the 
factory, yet is all too familiar in the office. 
Result: steadily mounting costs, excessive 
overtime, the hiring of temporary help. 


Any business can meet this problem by pro- 
viding office workers with the right machines 
for their jobs. At one desk, a simple adding 
machine may be required; at another, a 


ce ] 
WHEREVER THERE'S BUSINESS THERE’S Bu rroughs 





calculator; at still another, a bookkeeping or 
billing machine. Whatever the need, it must 
be met for office efficiency —just as surely as 
factory workers must be supplied with the 
right power tools and machines for produc- 
tion efficiency. 


A desk analysis by your trained Burroughs 
representative is the first step toward reduc- 
ing costs in your office. Burroughs Adding 
Machine Company, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


THE MARK OF SUPERIORITY 
IN MODERN BUSINESS MACHINES 
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News@ram Washington, D. C. 
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To help you get a clearer line in a confused, hectic situation: 

Dewey .is going to win, but maybe not in a walk. 

Truman probably cannot get out front again, but he can keep things ina 
turmoil, can cause his opposition plenty of trouble and some worry. 

Dewey is to find it hard to coast into office on platitudes, is likely to be 
forced to tell what he would do about high prices, scarcities, Russia. 

It's to be a noisy, rough-and-tumble 4 months ahead. No political holds 
will be barred, no quarter asked. But, in the end, Mr. Dewey will take over, 
there will be a shift in Administrations, a conservative turn at the White House. 


A war-threat crisis over Berlin may blow up with Congress back. 

War talk is free. Warlike threats will come easy in a Berlin showdown. 

A crisis, during a campaign, can complicate things. 

War, however, remains very improbable with Berlin as the cause. War fought 
for the right to feed 2,500,000 Germans would hardly make sense. 

Warlike gestures may be made without war itself. Shooting, even. It is 
possible that a minor air battle may be waged on way to Berlin without a big, 
general war resulting, without both sides throwing in armies to fight it out. 

Mr. Truman's handling of Russia is to become a major campaign issue. 








Cost of living, however, is likely to be the chief issue of this year. 

Living costs, already high, are to go on rising. Meat prices will be up in 
the clouds by election time. So maybe will be butter, milk, other things. Rents 
are moving higher. Utility costs are rising gradually. 

Wages, marked up now, won't buy so much by November. 

Prices, already marked higher in a first 1948 round, are likely to be 
marked up again for a second time when steel, coal, freight rises are felt. 

Inflation, in fact, is gaining momentum; is showing signs of getting out of 
hand. There is less of a tendency to resist price rises, to try to hold back, 
more of a tendency to get what the market will bear while the getting is good. 
Inflation is going to complicate this year's political outlook, too. 





Controls won't come back, even so. 

Price control is dead. It's to stay dead. 

Rationing will not be revived. 

Wage control will not be restored to limit raises. 

Taxes are not going to be raised to take away income. 

Credit is not to be tightened in this year. 

It is basic Republican policy to oppose direct Government control over 
wages, prices, distribution of goods. Republicans will control Congress in its 
Special session. Mr. Truman will be unable to sell to Congress the idea that 
the cure for inflation is more control by Government over business. 

Mr. Dewey's job, the job of Republicans, will be to sell voters the idea 
that Truman policies, Truman actions added to the rise in living costs. If 
voters should blame Republicans, the Truman chances could improve. The signs 
are, however, that voters tend to blame the White House, not Congress. 











(over) 
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Boom control is to be No. 1 problem of a Dewey Administration in 1949. 

Boom again will approach a climax, a test, early next year. 

Boom test will come if crops look good, if mortgage money is harder to get, 
if there's doubt about big new appropriations for aid to Europe. 

Boom will be tested, too, when fourth-round wage demands are made. 

The boom might run on and on in a process in which wage rates are marked up, 
then prices are raised, then borrowing is made easier to finance building, more 
money is put up for Europe, then speculative buying of commodities is encour- 
aged. That's been the process through three postwar spirals. 

But, the higher it goes, the harder it falls when the fall comes. 

A bust in the early days of a Dewey Administration or at any time in that 
Administration could assure it a short life, could lead to a Democratic control 
of part or all of Congress in 1950, a full turnover in 1952. Dewey advisers 
doubtless will try to prevent any bust in his Administration. 















What to expect with an Administration change in 1949 is this: 

Interest rates will be permitted to harden, to rise moderately. 

Credit policies will be restudied, credit-control powers sought. 

Mortgage loans will be viewed more critically. 

A Dewey Administration will approach boom control through the credit side, 
will try to get money supply, credit use in hand, not to revive direct control of 
prices, distribution. The aim will be to impose gentle restraints, to exercise 
a mild check to the boom without causing it to turn into a big bust. 

There is political dynamite in this boom and its aftermath. The boom is 
going to end sometime in the next Administration. When it does, there will be 
the real test of the political staying power of Republicans back in office. 





























It is a mistake to cross off the Democrats over the longer pull. AS a re- 
sult of the showdown over control of Democratic Party machinery: 

New Dealers are in the party saddle. Appeal is to dissatisfied groups. 

Labor is encouraged to play with Democrats, to forget about labor party. 

Wallace and his left-wing followers are encouraged to return. 

The South, disgruntled, still has no particular place to go. 

Net result is that the Democratic Party is to remain the left-wing party, 
ready and waiting to pick up votes whenever people tire of the Republicans or 
when the Republicans may stub their toes at the end of a postwar boom. 

There is no guarantee that Republicans are to get a long-term lease. 





























Looking ahead over the next few months..... 
Congress will keep things disturbed but won't touch off a recession. 
: Trends will almost all continue upward--prices, incomes, production. E 
Nerves will be tested, chances will be taken that could lead to shooting, i 











but war itself will almost surely not be started on an all-out scale. bu 
Politics, not economics, will become a major preoccupation. tion 

The Truman chances, while improved a little, are far less than 50-50. in L 
Congress is due to remain under Republican control in both houses. By 
Inflation will gain momentum as the year wears on. pictu 

Mr. Truman's strategy will be to claim credit for full employment, for high read 
wages, high incomes, but to blame Republicans for high living costs. every 
In the end, Republicans will inherit the problems that follow inflation. tainn 
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Newsgram through the magazine by means of brief paragraphs in larger type 
at the head of each article. Thus we are able to give in Newsgram form 
additional coverage of essential news. -- The Editors 
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Machines in RCA’s Lancaster Tube Plant are designed for mass production 
of Kinescopes—television picture tubes—at lowest possible cost. 





Behind the magic of a Television Tube 


Every morning, 14 tons of glass 
“bulbs” go down to the produc- 
tion lines at the RCA Tube Plant 
in Lancaster, Pa. 

By evening, the bulbs are television 
picture tubes, their luminescent faces 
ready to glow—in television homes 
everywhere —with news, sports, enter- 
tainment, education, politics. 


Born of glass, metals, chemicals, 
the picture tube comes to life 
through flame and heat. Its face is 


coated with fluorescent material— 
forming a screen on which an elec- 
tron gun “paints” moving images. 


Each step is so delicately handled 
that, although RCA craftsmen are 
working with fragile glass, breakage 
is less than 1%. 


Water, twice-distilled, floats the 
fluorescent material into place on 
the face of the tube, where it clings 
by molecular attraction—as a uni- 
form and perfect coating. 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


Every phase of manufacture con- 
forms to scientific specifications estab- 
lished by RCA Laboratories. Result: 
Television tubes of highest perfection 
—assuring sharp, clear pictures on the 
screens of RCA Victor home television 


receivers. 
= e io 


When in Radio City, New York, be 
sure to see the radio, television and 
electronic wonders at RCA Exhibition 
Hall, 36 West 49th Street. Free admis- 
sion. Radio Corporation of America, 
RCA Building, Radio City, New York 20, 












YORK ccmroxsnen 


SPENDS $6,500,000 ON 


EXPANSION PROGRAM FOR 


No. 16 OF A SERIES 
pendia Eh Dealt Attias ond 


2 PENNSYLVANIA PLANTS 





GRANTLEY PLANT—Acrial 
view of York Corporation plant 
located on 80-acre site. 


STEWART E. LAUER, president of York Cor- 
poration, explains why Pennsylvania was 
selected for the location of this expansion in 
these words, ‘“‘There are a number of reasons 
which motivated us to expand and modernize 
our plants in Pennsylvania, the principal of 
which was the desire (1) to develop new 
products for new markets which we can reach 
from here; (2) to improve and lower the cost 
of present products for existing markets; (3) 
to diversify our line so that we can flatten 


seasonal curves.” 
~ * te 


Smart business organizations are cutting costs 
and increasing profits by selecting Pennsyl- 
vania locations for their plants or branches in 
the Heart of the World’s Greatest Market. We 
shall be glad to show you how your company 
can profit by a Pennsylvania location. Write 
to Pennsylvania Department of Commerce, 


Harrisburg, Pa. 


James H. Duff, Governor 


Orus J. Matthews, Secretary of Commerce 


Uy z 


WEST YORK PLANT—Exten- 
sive expansions and reorganiza- 
tion of manufacturing facilities 
at this plant will nearly triple 
prewar output. 






The 62-year old York Corporation, a leading manufac- 
turer of refrigeration and air conditioning equipment, 
is spending $6,500,000 for an expansion and moderni- 
zation program at its two plants at York, Pennsylvania, 
which will include new buildings, modern production 
equipment and facilities for new developments. When 
the new facilities in these two plants are operating at 
full capacity, employment will be approximately 5,000. 


IN THE HEART OF THE WORLD'S GREATEST 
MARKET WITH 69,000,000 PEOPLE WITHIN 
A RADIUS OF 500 MILES. 
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HOW THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY 
COUNTS ON WINNING IN 1948 


Mr. Truman relies on a sta- 
tistical theory to beat Mr. Dewey. 

Basis of the theory is that a 
large turnout of voters means 
that Democrats will garner a ma- 
jority of the votes to be cast. 

Political forecasters see a heavy 
vote for 1948. That is a source 
of satisfaction to campaign plan- 
ners in the White House. 

Other factors suggest that the 
political tide may be turning. 


Harry S. Truman can beat Thomas 
E. Dewey in November if a political 
theory works out this year as it has 
worked out over the last 28 years. 

That theory is that Democratic strength 
in elections grows as the size of the vote 
increases. When no more than 52.2 per 
cent of eligible voters go to the polls, the 
record of this period shows that Repub- 
licans win. When more than 52.2 per cent 
cast ballots, Democrats have triumphed. 

This year more than 60 per cent of 
eligible voters are expected to cast ballots. 
Dr. George Gallup, director of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Public Opinion, places 
the total vote at 58,000,000, or 61.6 per 
cent of the voting population. Louis H. 
Bean, Government economist and author- 
ity on analyzing election returns, puts 


the vote at 59,000,000, or 62.5 per cent 


of the voting population. ° 

These estimates give Mr. Truman and 
the Democratic Party the basis for their 
hopes of victory. If their theories hold, 
Mr. Truman would win by a landslide. 
However, the theory rests exclusively on 
statistics for a limited period. Little al- 
lowance is made for the reasons that make 
people go to the polls. Democratic hopes 
we pinned on the expected size of the 
vote, not on the issues that may attract 
Voters to the polls. 

The record of presidential elections 
since 1920 is shown in the Pictogram on 
pages 12 and 13. It is a record that un- 
en whatever optimism Democrats 
ave, 
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28-Year Trend That 


In 1920, only 43.6 per cent of eligible 
voters went to the polls. Warren G. Hard- 
ing won that election handily. 

In 1924, Calvin Coolidge was voted 
into office by a majority of only 44.2 per 
cent of the voting population. 

In 1928, Herbert Hoover was the first 
Republican to_win when more than half 
of the voters actually took the trouble to 
vote. In that year, the total vote reached 
52.2 per cent of those eligible to vote. 

In 1932, voter interest in elections 
increased and _ political tides turned. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt won the first time 
when 52.8 per cent of the voters cast 
ballots. The 1936 election brought out 
57.1 per cent of eligible voters and Mr. 
Roosevelt won a second turn by a land- 
slide in the electoral college, carrying all 
States except Maine and Vermont. In 
1940, he won again with a turnout of 
59.1 per cent and got a fourth victory 
in 1944 with a 53.8 per cent turnout. 

Mid-term elections since 1930 seem 
to support the statistical theory that a 
heavy turnout of voters benefits Demo- 
crats. The total vote in mid-term elec- 
tions always drops below presidential 
years, but the record indicates that, when 
the drop is sharp, Democrats suffer. 
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—Herblock in Washington Post 


‘NOW ALL WE HAVE TO DO IS WIN’ 


Encourages Mr. Truman 


In 1942, for example, the congres- 
sional elections attracted 22,000,000 
fewer voters than in 1940. Result: Demo- 
crats lost 45 seats in the House. 

Dr. Gallup took_a post-election poll of 
1942 stay-at-home voters and found that, 
outside of the South, 60 per cent of them 
had Democratic sympathies. 

In 1946, the total vote of 34,000,000 
was some 9,000,000 below what the ex- 
perts considered normal. This was the 
year in which Democrats lost control of 
Congress. Mr. Bean figures that stay-at- 
homes caused the Democrats to lose twice 
as many House seats as they otherwise 
would have. 

These analyses, plus the fact that ex- 
perts now are predicting a heavy vote in 
1948, are satisfying to Mr. Truman. Per- 
haps they explain the serenity that pre- 
vailed in the White House while party 
chieftains exuded gloom in Philadelphia. 

Flaws in the theory that a big vote 
means a Democratic victory are suggested 
when election returns are examined for a 
longer period. Election results since 1900 
indicate that the party in power gains 
strength in presidential years, when the 
vote is large, and loses strength in mid- 
term years, when the total vote is smaller 

From 1900 through 1910, Repub- 
lican strength in the House of Represent- 
atives was increased when Presidents 
McKinley (1900), Theodore Roosevelt 
(1904) and Taft (1908) were elected. 
The Republican Party lost strength in the 
House in the mid-term elections of 1902 
and 1906, and finally in 1910 surrendered 
control to the Democrats. 

In 1912, Woodrow Wilson carried the 
Democrats to victory and the election 
pattern was continued for three more 
elections. Democrats lost strength in 
Congress in 1914, they gained strength 
when President Wilson was re-elected in 
1916, and they lost control of the House 
in the mid-term election of 1918. 

In 1920 another shift in political 
power occurred with the election of Mr. 
Harding. Thereafter the Republicans lost 
strength in the House in 1922, gained in 
1924, lost in 1926, gained in 1928 and 
lost control in 1930. 

The New Deal era was no different, 
except for the mid-term election of 1934 
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when. Democratic strength in Congress 
was increased. Democrats lost seats in the 
mid-term years of 1938 and 1942, and in 
1946 they lost control of Congress. 

This pattern suggests that the statisti- 
cal odds may be against Mr. Truman in 
1948. In every mid-term election since 
1900, when the party in power lost con- 
trol of Congress it lost the Presidency two 
years later. 

Further analysis of recent voting 
patterns, however, still suggest to Mr. 
Truman that a large turnout on election 
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When More Than 52.2 Per Cent 


Of Voting Population Cast Ballots 


Election Has Been Won by Democrat 


1920 


day will mean a Democratic victory. 

By occupation, the Democrats have 
had a substantial majority from labor 
groups, which account for the bulk of the 
population. In 1944, the Democrats got 
62 per cent of the labor vote, in contrast 
to only 51 per cent of the white-collar 
vote and 48 per cent of the farm vote. 
There are signs, however, that labor 
groups are no longer so staunchly Demo- 
cratic. 

By age groups, it’s the same story. 
In 1944 the Democrats got 58 per cent of 


is & 
* 
“> .. 


ett 


1924 192 


the voters between 21 and 29 years 0 
age and 53 per cent between 30 and 49. 
These groups together account for 52; 
000,000 potential voters—a majority 0 
whom could swing the election. 

By areas, the Democrats also appeal 
to have a statistical advantage if the total 
vote is large. Mr. Truman counts on hold- 
ing the Solid South and a large majority 
in big cities, and on keeping the 56 per 
cent of voters who went Democratic ™ 
the Pacific Coast; the 53 per cent in Nev 
England and Mountain States, and the 
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urs off82 per cent in Middle Atlantic States. 
d 49. According to 1944 statistics, Mr. Truman 


will lose the Midwest. 

By party affiliation, Democrats also 
appear to have the edge. Dr. Gallup 
ppea found that 41 per cent of the voters— 
total §8,500,000—classified themselves as Dem- 
hold-§ tats in 1944, against 39 per cent, or 
jority§ 7,500,000, classified as Republicans. 
6 perldependents accounted for 9,000,000 
ic on fers or 20 per cent. Today, Dr. Gal- 
New "p finds that independent ranks have 
1 the §velled to 29 per cent or 16,800,000. 
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The independent vote obviously swings 
elections. In past years, a majority of this 
group has voted for the Democratic 
candidate, But the rise in the independ- 
ent vote at this time does not definite- 
ly indicate increased strength for the 
Democrats. 

New influences in 1948 also threaten 
to upset these statistical theories. Mr. 
Truman faces a revolt of Southern Demo- 
crats and may not secure all the electoral 
votes of the South. Henry Wallace’s 
third-party bid is expected to dip into 


the independent vote and thereby injure 
the Democrats. Union labor is by no 
means as enthusiastic for Harry Tru- 
man as it was for Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt. Big-city political machines are not 
as strong as they were four years ago, 
and Democratic strength appears to 
be declining on both the East and West 
coasts. 

To Mr. Truman, however, these politi- 
cal trends are less disturbing than his 
statistics are comforting. He is persuaded 
that figures don’t lie. 
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WHAT EXTRA SESSION MEANS 


Signs of Political Storms, Little Lawmaking 


Lots of talk, little action, is the 
prospect for special session of 
Congress. Politics, warming up, 
makes this likely: 

Price controls, credit controls, 
rationing will be rejected. Taxes 
might be overhauled slightly. 
Public housing, pricing policies 
of industry may get a working 
over, too. 

But civil rights, not business 
laws, are to get most attention. 
That's the field where political 
issues center. 


Life will not be much different for 
businessmen, housewives, farmers, 
wage earners when Congress gets 
through its special session than it is at 
present. 

Congress, returning to Washington in 
an election year, will be intent upon mak- 
ing political hay, not upon doing a 
thorough job of legislation. Result is to be 
a maximum of conversation and probably 
a minimum of accomplishment. 

Mr. Truman will strive to make Repub- 
licans deliver this year upon platform 
promises designed for 1949 and later. Re- 
publicans will seek to trip up Mr. Truman 
by shoving before Congress a series of bills 
designed to give equal rights to Negroes. 
Democrats, divided between North and 
South on the issue of civil rights, will be 
expected to get into an endless argument. 

Even so, the return of Congress will 
bring to life, with a chance of enactment, 
many proposals that had seemed to die 
when Congress adjourned June 20. 

Living costs will become an inspira- 
tion to debate, with everybody in favor 
of lower costs of living. New laws de- 
signed to stop the rise in living costs are 
improbable, however. 

Price control in modified form will 
be favored by Mr. Truman, but will not 
be enacted by Congress. Mr. Truman 
wants power to control the price of food, 
clothing, rent, other basic items in the 
cost of living. He is to be denied that 
power in the future as in the past. 

Rationing, power to ration basic prod- 
ucts, is to be asked for, but denied. 

Allocation of scarce materials, includ- 
ing steel, again is to be sought, but is 
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almost surely to be denied as it has been. 

Consumer credit, now uncontrolled, 
will almost certainly remain uncontrolled, 
although the White House is to ask Con- 
gress to reimpose controls. 

Bank credit is not to be brought under 
more control, although this control is to 
be asked for. 

The attitude of Congress, returning 
from a brief vacation, is to be no more 
co-operative with the White House than 
during the regular session. President 
Truman, in the showdowns on some ma- 
jor issues, was unable to control one third 





ot the votes of either Senate or House. 

Pricing policy in industry is likely 
to get close attention by Congress, how- 
ever. There is going to be intense pressure 
on many members of Congress to do 
something about antitrust-law enforce- 
ment as it affects the quoting of delivered 
prices by basic industries. (See page 32.) 

Basing points for price making may 
be authorized by Congress. Any bill spe- 
cifically authorizing use of delivered 
prices, however, is likely to meet a White 
House veto, If f.o.b. pricing, now started 
in steel, cement, firebrick, is to have a 
short life, it probably will be necessary to 
override a veto. 

Antitrust-law modification in other 
respects is not at all likely. 

Price supports for farm products will 
remain unchanged. 


SENATOR TAFT & PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDATE DEWEY 
...in a special session—conversation would outweigh legislation 


Taxes may possibly come in for som 
revision, but the odds are against it, Ty 
reduction on a broad basis will not 
proposed by either party. 

Tax-law changes affecting adminis. 
trative provisions of the Revenue Act yl. 
ready have been approved by the Hous 
and will come to life again when Cop. 
gress returns. Senate leadership, hoy. 
ever, is wary about acting on_ they 
changes in this election year. Taxation of 
stock options and of undistributed profi 
would be affected by changes that have 
House approval. A veto would need to be 
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overridden in event of Senate approval 
which is less than a 50-50 prospect. 

Excise taxes are not likely to be 
duced in a special session of Congress. 

Housing is a field in which Congres 
may take action this year. Odds ar 
against action, due to the tangle of poli 
tics, but it could come. 

Public housing was favored by the 
Senate and was kept from House ap 
proval only by the House Rules Com- 
mittee. Public housing is to be revived 
as an issue when Congress returns and 
might be enacted. 

Title 6 loans, permitted to die 2 
regular session, probably will remain deat. 





Easy mortgage money is not as popular 
as it was. 

Cost per room in rental projects 
a basis for Title 2 loans may be increas 
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by Congress above the $1,350 limit. 

‘Social Security is another field in 
which there will be proposals for broad 
action, much talk, but not a great deal 
of action, if any. 

Aid to education comes to life again 
with return of Congress. It has Senate 
approval, but is opposed by the House 
leadership. Political pressures in an elec- 
tin year might pry it loose for House 
action, although odds are against it. 

Health insurance is favored in prin- 
ciple by both parties. Yet no action is 
probable in the special session. 

Old-age insurance is not likely to 
have its benefit payments increased or its 
coverage broadened before 1949, if then. 
Both parties are on record as favoring 
changes in old-age insurance. 

Unemployment insurance probably 
will remain unchanged. 

Social Security broadening, if under- 
taken at all, probably will be on the basis 
of voluntary extension to some groups 
now not covered. 

labor laws are not likely to be 
itered in the special session. Pressure 
for change is not great. 

Taft-Hartley Act will not be repealed. 
Democratic platform recommends repeal, 
but a majority of Democrats in House 
and Senate voted for the Act. 

Amendment of the Taft-Hartley Act 
isnot probable this year, either. It is im- 
probable that the law will be changed to 
remove the requirement that union lead- 
ers sign a non-Communist affidavit or to 
remove the requirement that no “union 
shop” may be authorized without prior 
approval of a majority of workers affected. 

Minimum wage is unlikely to be in- 
creased above the 40-cent level. When a 
change 1s made in the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Aci, it is expected to spell out more 
definitely the payment of overtime and 
the coverage of the Act as it affects per- 
sons earning more than $50 a week. 

Civil rights, instead of economic 
issues, are to be the center of the struggle 
in the special session. Both Republican 
and Democratic parties are pledged by 
their platforms to protect rights of minor- 
ity groups. 

Poll taxes may be outlawed. A South- 
em filibuster is about the only means of 
preventing action on a bill that would 
make discrimination at the polls a federal 
offense, 
lynching will become a federal offense 
it Southerners are unable to prevent a 
vote on a bill to make it such an offense. 

Jim Crow laws on street cars, busses, 
railroad trains where interstate transporta- 
tion is involved stand a chance to be out- 
lawed. Again it depends on success of a 
Southern filibuster. 

An FEPC, a Fair Employment Prac- 
tice bill, giving legal protection to Ne- 
ges and other racial groups seeking 
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INCOME TAX COMPUTATION 
... the odds are against revision 


equal employment rights with white per- 
sons, is to be enacted unless Southerners 
can prevent a vote. 

It is in this field that the dynamite of 
the special session lies. Republicans will 
maneuver to push the President’s civil- 
rights program to the head of the calendar 
of subjects to be dealt with by Congress. 

At this point, the South will move up 
with all of the political strength at its 
command to try to head off action. A 
Senate filibuster is almost guaranteed. All 
of the delaying tactics that can be devised 
are sure to be used by Southern Senators 
to try to prevent a vote on the bills pro- 
viding for these civil-rights protections. 
Mr. Truman’s program of inflation con- 
trol, housing subsidy, Social Security ex- 





NEW HOUSING 


pansion can become entangled in the 
battle of Southerners to prevent laws 
affecting civil rights of Negroes. 

The Congress that is returning to take 
up its legislative work is a Congress under 
control of the Republican Party. This 
Congress remains conservative in its out- 
look. It has made its record on the basis 
of an end to most wartime controls. After 
making that record it is unlikely to.alter 
it by turning now to the task of creating 
new controls. Instead the prospect is for 
a cat-and-dog fight between the Republi- 
can Congress and the Democratic White 
House. 

New laws to emerge from the special 
session of Congress, as matters stand, are 
likely to be few and of limited importance. 





... the odds are against legislative action 
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MR. TRUMAN‘S TALKING POINTS 


3-Year Record on Which Candidacy Stands 


The Administration's three- 
year record is the Truman plat- 
form for election. 

Strikes, inflation, taxes, Com- 
munism forced vital decisions on 
affairs at home. 

Disputes with Russia, hunger 
in Europe and problems of Ger- 
many required action abroad. 

Many early policies of Mr. 
Truman have been reversed. 


Harry S. Truman, seeking four more 
vears of residence in the White House, 
looks back over three troubled years 
of a White House residence he did not 
seek, 

It was on April 12, 1945, that Mr. Tru- 
man became President. War against Ger- 
many and Japan still was being waged 
and was approaching a climax. The long- 
sought victory seemed near. But there 
was no way to foresee the avalanche of 
events and problems that would follow, 
or the need for swift decisions that would 
come. Now, as Mr. Truman looks back, 
these events and decisions stand out: 


In 1945 


War against Germany ended on 
May 8. 

The United Nations Charter was com- 
pleted at San Francisco late in June. 

Missourians moved into the White 
House. The Roosevelt Cabinet was re- 
shuffled, with James F. Byrnes becoming 
Secretary of State and Fred M. Vinson 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

At Potsdam, in August, Mr. Truman 
agreed with Russia’s Premier Stalin and 
Britain’s Prime Minister Attlee to strip 
Germany of industries that could be used 
for war, to give Russia big reparations. 

Atomic-bomb use was approved, and 
the bomb was dropped August 6. 

War against Japan ended August 14. 

Lend-Lease then was stopped by Mr. 
Truman, without warning, jolting Britain. 

Wage controls were eased in August. 

A postwar New Deal was recommend- 
ed to Congress by the President, with full 
employment guaranteed, more farm sup- 
ports, a higher minimum wage, continued 
price controls, federal aid to housing, 
public works. 

More wage controls were removed in 
October. Wage increases, the President 
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observed, could be made without price 
increases. 

Excess-profits tax repeal was ap- 
proved and signed in November. 

A labor-management conference called 
by Mr. Truman broke up without agree- 
ing on a solution for strikes. 


In 1946 


Labor disputes brought a wave of 
strikes in major industries. 

A price increase for steel was granted, 
along with a wage increase. 

Railroads and coal mines were 
seized by the President in May. When a 
strike tied up the railroads, he asked for 
power to draft strikers. 

The Case bill to regulate labor unions 
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APRIL 13, 1945—REPORTS FOR WORK 
... the avalanche could not be foreseen 


was vetoed by Mr. Truman in June. 

A price-control bill also was vetoed, as 
too weak. Both vetoes were upheld. 

A second price-control bill, no stronger 
than the first, was signed by the President 
late in July. 

Firmness toward Russia received 
backing from Mr. Truman in September, 
when he asked Secretary of Commerce 
Henry A. Wallace to resign. 

Meat-price control was ended in Oc- 
tober, during a “meat-famine.” 

An upset in the November election 
gave Republicans control of Congress. 

John L. Lewis was outmaneuvered by 
the President in December, with a court 
injunction and contempt proceedings. 


Many controls were ended when My 
Truman proclaimed the end of hostilities 


In 1947 

Unification of Army and Navy became 
assured, when the President announce) 
agreement of the two services in Januan 

The “Truman Doctrine” against agres. 
sion by Communism was proclaimed ip 
March. The President asked aid fo 
Greece and Turkey. 

A loyalty probe of Government en. 
ployes began. 

The Taft-Hartley labor bill wa 
vetoed by the President in June, but hi 
veto was overridden. 

Veto of a tax-cutting bill was upheld 

Hemisphere defense took shape in ; 
treaty drawn at Rio de Janeiro. Mr. Tn- 
man addressed the conference. 

A special session of Congress con 
vened in November, called by the Pres. 
dent to combat inflation and to enact the 
Marshall Plan for European aid. 

Return of wage and price controls, 1. 
tioning, and other conrols was asked o 
Congress by the President. 

Election chances of Mr. Truman were 
hurt in December, when Mr. Wallace at- 
nounced that he would form a third party 
and run for President. 


In 1948 

A $40 tax cut for every taxpayer was 
demanded of Congress by the President 
To offset the revenue loss, he asked foi 
increased corporation taxes. 

Southern Democrats revolted, when 
Mr, Truman urged Congress to enact a 
strong civil-rights program. 

A peacetime draft, asked by the Pres- 
ident in March, later became law. 

Veto of a tax-reduction bill was over 
ridden. 

Rebuilding of Western Germany was 
begun, after a long deadlock with Russia. 
Plans to restore much German industry 
were announced, 

The record of 


Congress became 


target for Mr, Truman, when he made é 


“nonpolitical” crosscountry tour in June 

A presidential boom for General of the 
Army Dwight D. Eisenhower wa 
scotched by the General’s announcemett 
he “could not accept.” 

Nomination of the President in Jul 
brought his announcement that he wa 
calling Congress intu special session, t 
enact laws he insisted were needed. 

Adoption of a strong civil-rights plank 
by the Democratic convention led to é 
bolt of Southern States. 
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@ here'll we lunch today 
... Cleveland or Pittsburgh?” 











HERE’S nothing unusual about this 

question among top officials of the 
Lewis Knitting Company, Janesville, 
Wisconsin. There’s a 4-place Beechcraft 
Bonanza on their pay roll! 

“It is essential,” says President F. C. 
Wilcox, “that we maintain frequent per- 
sonal touch with retailers. This once 
meant arduous weeks of traveling, most 


of which might better have been spent on 


{ 
i 
i 
k 


plant management problems. 

“With our Bonanza, the ability to 
make long trips on short notice, return- 
ing the same day, is worth many dollars 
to us. This fast, comfortable plane is. at 
once, an instrument of selling. merchan- 
dising, advertising and entertaining.” 

Investigate company-owned air trans- 
portation for yourself... and learn about 
the Bonanza’s pennies-per-mile operating 
economy. A note on your company letter- 
head brings an informative 60-page 
brochure on “The Air Fleet of American 
Business.” Write today to Beech Aircraft 
Corporation, Wichita, Kansas, U. S. A. 





Top speed, 184 mph; cruising speed, 172 mph; range, 750 miles 


BEECHCRAFT 


QNWANZS 
MOOEL 25) 


BEECHCRAFTS ARE THE AIR FLEET OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 
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Borg-Warner hes beer 
working hund tn hard 


with Parh. Jrom the start! 





Precision made for Nash requirements, . ieee am 


Almost every Amey; 
benefits every d, 


iz , a ‘ 
Strom the L185 Products of 
For here is an aggressive maker who speaks always of the Quality built 4 


into its Nash “600” and Nash Ambassador models . . . sincere Quality BORG -WARNE, 
6 - R 


that is the basis for the proud Nash slogan “Great Cars Since 1902. 


essential operating parts from Borg-Warner 
add their share of hidden quality 


1}7 


To be chosen to serve Nash is a source of real pride to Borg-Warner. 





In addition, the record shows there is hardly a make of car today for Created for thy par 
which the builder has not chosen one or more Borg-Warner parts. Vital “aviation. murine, fury ‘ ove 
operating parts such as transmissions, overdrive units, clutches, universal and hom, ail x sintnes —- tf 
joints, radiators, timing chains. | PPMaANCE Fi, 

Reasons for that choice are B-W’s engineering and production skill, ee 





plus B-W’s persistent aim, from horseless carriage days, to “design it ore — 
better — make it better.” 


The trouble-free motoring Borg-Warner helps to provide today is 


your promise of an even finer “car of tomorrow.” 


19 OF THE 20 MAKES OF CARS CONTAIN ONE OR MORE PARTS BY BORG-WARNER. These units form BORG- WARNER, Executive Offices, 310 et 

Michigan Ave., Chicago: BORG & BECK * BORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL * BORG WARNER SERVICE PARTS * CALUMET STEFL * DETROIT GEAR 

DETROIT VAPOR STOVE * FRANKLIN STEEL * INGERSOLL STEEL * INGERSOLL UTILITY UNIT * LONG MANUFACTURING * LONG MANUFACTURING = 

LTD. * MARBON * MARVEL-SCHEBLER CARBURETER * MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT * MORSE CHAIN * MORSE CHAIN LTD. * NORGE * -—_ 

HEAT * NORGE MACHINE PRODUCTS * PESCO PRODUCTS * ROCKFORD CLUTCH * SPRING DIVISION * SUPERIOR SHEET STEEL * WARN 
AUTOMOTIVE PARTS * WARNER GEAR * WARNER GEAR CO., LTD. 
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New Dealers are taking com- 
mand of the Democratic Party 
after their showdown with South- 
em conservatives at Philadelphia. 

The Southerners, after a Con- 
vention walkout and threats of 
revolt, now must decide what to 
‘do with their electoral votes. 

President Truman still has a 
good chance to win most of the 
Southern States because of divi- 
sion and turmoil in the South. 


The big showdown inside the 

Democratic Party now is clearing the 
atmosphere and making visible sev- 
eal high points that will bulk large 
in charting the course of future events. 
These are the big points that stand out 
‘most prominently: 
' The New Deal wing of the Demo- 
atic Party is in command of the party 
Tmachinery and will keep command 
Whether or not President Truman wins 
fin November. The party has gone far 
‘toward Cutting the ground from under 
Henry Wallace. Foreign policy is about 
the only quarrel with the party he has 
left to him. The Democrats are in a 
position to appeal to the Negroes, to 
labor, to Northern liberal groups. 

The Southern wing of the party is 
beaten and in near revolt. The division 
between Democrats of many Southern 
States and those of the North is deep. It 
} will be hard to bridge. It is resulting 
initially in a rump convention, At least 
some Southern States will try to put up 
their own candidates for President. 

A split of the Democratic Party can 
have a fundamental influence upon the 
: luture politics of the country. If the more 
extreme Southerners have their way, there 
will be a “States’ rights” wing controlling 
’ big block of electoral votes. It would 
take these votes from both parties and 
we them in an effort to throw presidential 
elections into the House of Representa- 
wes—which is where they go for decision 













rp when no candidate has a majority of elec- 
toral votes. Here the States’ Righters 
Would trade for power. 
The Democrats of many beliefs who 
were held together by Franklin D. Roose- 
10 Sout velt for 12 years and through four presi- 
Gea" dential elections now are breaking apart. 
ING (04 & 
NORGE 
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Reported from PHILADELPHIA 


It took the master handling of Mr. Roose- 
velt, plus the emergencies of depression 
and war, to hold them together. With the 
outside pressures released and the strong 
hand of Mr. Roosevelt gone, internal dis- 
putes have taken over. 

Farmers were first to go. They fell 
away in the middle of the New Deal. Mr. 
Roosevelt got 59 per cent of the farm vote 
in 1936. By 1944, he was getting only 48 
per cent of the farm vote. Many farmers 
were balking at crop-control programs. 
Now, although the polls indicate that 
farmers like Mr. Truman fairly well, the 
Republican strength in farm States is such 
that the Democrats have little hope of 
picking up electoral votes there. 

Southerners now are threatening to 
go. The South, rural in thought and con- 
servative in outlook, never cared much 
for the New Deal. The needs and wishes 
of the urban Democrats in the North ran 
counter to those of the South. A big 
Negro population complicated this situa- 
tion. Mr. Truman’s proposals to improve 
the status of the Negro through federal 
legislation brought the Southern Demo- 
crats to the breaking point. 





EFFECTS OF NEW DEAL VICTORY 


_Labor, which was disgruntled and 
wanted a greater share in the control 
of governmental policies than Mr. Tru- 
man was willing to grant, now is being 
wooed again. The proposal for repeal of 
the Taft-Hartley Act, coupled with other 
policies of the President, is a bid to 
bring labor back to the Democratic Party. 

Negro and minority groups in the 
North, which combined with labor and 
the low income groups to pile up the old 
Roosevelt majorities in big cities, now 
are being urged to desert Henry Wallace 
and come back into the Democratic camp. 
It was the votes of these groups that the 
big-city Democratic bosses had in min 
when they swung such delegations as 
those of Illinois, New York, Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey back of the civil-rights 
plank in the Democratic platform. These 
States contain election-winning cities. 

This departure of the farmers and of 
Southerners puts the party’s control and 
hope of winning elections into the hands 
of labor and minority groups. 

A search for new leaders is being 
made through this wing of the party. 
New faces are rising among those of the 





THE ACCEPTANCE 
... the Southerners gambled—and lost 
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old New Dealers, now grown gray and 
bald. Mr. Truman, at 64, and Alben W. 
Barkley, his vice-presidential running 
mate, at 70, are looking toward younger 
men to move into party affairs. 

New Dealers of the Roosevelt era had 
a hand in many phases of Convention ac- 
tivity. Leon Henderson, former Office of 
Price Administration chief, was active in 
the civil-rights fight. Edward F. Pritchard, 
Jr., of Kentucky, now practicing law, once 
a New Deal adviser, was busy. Sam 
Rosenman, Mr. Roosevelt’s expert speech 
writer, talked over Mr. Truman’s accept- 
ance speech beforehand and imparted 
some of the old Roosevelt flair. 

Five former chairmen of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee moved about 
the platform. They were James A. Farley, 
Frank Walker and Edward J. Flynn, of 
New York; Homer S. Cummings, of Con- 
necticut, and Robert E. Hannegan, of St. 
Louis. But the work went to newer hands. 

New faces. It was a new Chairman, 
J. Howard McGrath, of Rhode Island, 
who worked out the Convention disputes 
to their inevitable conclusion in the 
break with the South. Wilson Wyatt, the 
former Housing Administrator, put Mr. 
Barkley in nomination. And it was young 
men like Mayor Hubert Humphrey of 
Minneapolis, and Andrew J. Biemiller, 
of Wisconsin, who drove through the 
civil-rights amendment to the platform. 

The civil-rights battle brought the 
showdown with the South. It points 





—European 
CALIFORNIA‘S ROOSEVELT 
Newer hands... 
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NEW DEALERS HENDERSON & WYATT 
In the party's camp—some face lifting . . . 


toward a break in the historic relation- 
ship between the South and the Demo- 
cratic Party. The 11 States of the Con- 
federacy, most of which have voted 
solidly Democratic in presidential elec- 
tions ever since the Civil War, were 
angered when Mr. Truman proposed to 
improve the status of the Negro by fed- 
eral legislation. They were far more 
angered when the Convention wrote 
these proposals into its platform. 

In the Convention showdown at Phila- 
delphia, half of the Alabama and all of 
the Mississippi delegation stalked out 
after the adoption of the civil-rights 
plank in the Democratic platform. The 
nine other delegations remained to vote 
on the nomination of Mr. Truman for 
President and Mr. Barkley for Vice 
President. And the remnant of the Ala- 
bama delegation that remained cast the 
full vote of its State. 

With Mississippi absent, nine of the 11 
Southern States voted solidly against Mr. 
Truman. North Carolina was the only 
Southern State to give any votes for him. 
Its delegation split. The remaining Ala- 
bamians, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, 
Louisiana, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
Texas and Virginia voted solidly against 
his nomination. They voted for Senator 
Richard B. Russell, of Georgia. 

If the 11 Southern States stuck to- 
gether, they could control 127 votes in 
the electoral college, taking this backlog 
away from the Democratic candidate and 


holding it in reserve to throw to whon- 
ever they wished. There have been occ- 
sions in history when this would have 
thrown the election decision into the 
House of Representatives because of the 
failure of the winning candidate to geta 
majority of the electoral vote. But this 
has happened only once in the last 4 
years. In every election since that of 
1916, the winning candidate has had 
such a large majority that the subtraction 
or addition of 127 electoral votes would 
not have affected the outcome. 

In the present revolt, however, theres 
little likelihood that the Southern States 
will stand together. All sorts of intemal 
turmoil are boiling up. The South is ina 
period of economic and emotional change. 
In spite of the tumult, the best preset 
indications are that most of the Southem 
States will put their votes in the Demo 
cratic column as usual in 1948. 

Alabama and Mississippi are the tw 
States most likely to depart. This would 
cost Mr. Truman 20 electoral votes 
After these States might go Arkansis, 
South Carolina and Virginia, with 3 
votes. Most of the other States prefer to 
fight out their battles inside the party. 

Reasons why the Southern States at 
unlikely to stick together in this situation 
are numerous. They vary from State to 
State. But, chiefly, they take three lines 
The Southerners have no single candidate 
upon whom they can agree. Economie 
and emotional changes are working a Po 
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ARKANSAS’ LANEY 
-.. and in spite of the tumult—some practical politics 


litical change in the South. And Southern 
politicians are divided over the wisdom 
of the course. 

Southerners scouring the field for a can- 
didate around whom they could unite 
have been unable to find one. Senator 
Walter F. George, of Georgia, was un- 
willing to undertake the fight. Senator 
Harry F. Byrd, of Virginia, although out- 
spoken in the cause of States’ rights, took 
no part in the Deep South meetings. Sen- 
ator Richard B. Russell, of Georgia, 
around whom Southerners rallied at Phil- 
adelphia, refused to let his name be used 
at the Birmingham meeting. And no 
single Southern Governor had much of a 
lead over the others in this battle. 

Among the Southern voters, a chang- 
ing attitude has been manifesting itself 
for almost a decade. New industries are 
moving in. Labor unions are beginning to 
get a foothold. More Negroes are voting. 
And quite a few of the old-line Southern 
members of Congress either have pulled 
out to make way for or have been beaten 
by less conservative men in the last two 
or three congressional elections. The vot- 
ing habits of Southerners, particularly in 
cities and industrial communities, are 
changing, 

This fact is helping to divide Southern 
Politicians on the wisdom of making a 
tlean break with the party. Among the 
Wliticians, the division falls, roughly, into 
Wo groups. 

Most of the county-courthouse and 
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State-capitol politicians are ready to go 
along with the revolt. Many conservative 
Southern businessmen are backing it. 
They always have been opposed to the 
New Deal. Up to the State level, the polli- 
ticians are mostly willing to cut off all 
ties with the national branch of the party 
in a States’-rights battle. 

But on the congressional level, the situ- 
ation is different. Southern members of 
Congress usually are re-elected easily and 
without much trouble under the one-party 
system. This tends to let them stay in 
Washington for a long time. The length 
of service fixes seniority, which gives 
them privileges and good committee 
posts. When their party is in power, they 
become committee chairmen. But if they 
break with the National Democratic 
Party and go into a States’-rights party, 
they will lose their seniority and _privi- 
leges. And, they argue, they can be of 
less service to their States. Thus, they 
want to fight inside the party. 

This does not mean that the intraparty 
fight between the South and the. North 
will not be severe. It will be far harder to 
remedy than the skirmish between Mr. 
Truman and James Roosevelt in the Cali- 
fornia delegation during the pre-Conven- 
tion maneuvering. It may even cost Mr. 
Truman some electoral votes. 

But the congressional members from 
the South tend to supply a medium of ar- 
bitration between the New Deal wing of 
the party and the States’-rights Southern- 





ers. If, by some chance, Mr. Truman 
should win the election, federal patron- 
age will be at stake in the Southern 
States. If a clean break were made, the 
Southern members of Congress, who or- 
dinarily would have much to say about 
appointments, would have to givé way in 
these matters to other Southerners who 
had been friendly to the Truman cause. 

Thus, as it stands now, the major part 
of the fight is being carried by State of- 
ficials such as Governor Ben Laney of 
Arkansas and Governor Strom Thurmond 
of South Carolina. Senator Russell refused 
to let the States’-righters put his name on 
a presidential ticket. Senators Lister Hill 
and John Sparkman, of Alabama, kept 
their own fight inside the party in the 
Convention. Senator Olin Johnston, of 
South Carolina, although fighting for 
General of the Army Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower before the Convention, helped to 
keep the South Carolina delegation from 
walking out. 

The net result tends to bring the re- 
lations between the Southerners and the 
New Dealers to the breaking point. The 
Southerners were gambling for control 
of the party and lost. 

Now the New Dealers are taking over. 
They think they stand to win as many 
electoral votes in the North by the 
course of action they have chosen as they 
will lose in the South. The Southerners 
have to decide whether to quit the party 
or swallow the words they have said. 
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COMPARING THE 1948 PLATFORMS... 


Planks in the platforms of both parties give voters an idea of what each prom- 
ises to do in event it wins control of the Government. 

These planks also are to become an immediate issue in Congress. President 
Truman, in calling a special session for July 26, is challenging the Republicans 
to translate their words into actions at once. At the same time, he is pushing a 
program of his own that comes directly from the platform of his party. 

What the Democrats favor and what the Republicans favor sgmetimes appear 
to coincide. On many issues, however, there is a clash of viewpoint or a difference 


in emphasis between the two parties. 


In what follows, the reader is given a report, plank by plank, on the meaning 
of the policy statements upon which the political campaign is to rest. 


What Democrats promise 


> Taxes. Reduction of taxes is favored whenever this 
can be done without “unbalancing” the nation’s economy. 
Republican stand is not qualified to that extent. 

Tax cuts, when they come, should benefit people with 
low incomes. Republicans are accused of favoring higher 
income groups in the tax law passed this year. 

Tax inequities should be removed. 


» Social Security. Old-age pensions should be increased 
by at least 50 per cent, and women should become 
eligible for pensions at age 60 instead of 65. Program 
should be extended to all workers not covered. 

Unemployment-insurance programs also should be 
extended. 

Insurance against loss of earnings because of illness or 
injury is advocated. 

National health program is favored. 


> Labor. Taft-Hartley law is called a failure and flat 
repeal is advocated. (This Act imposes standards upon 
unions as well as employers.) 

“Desirable” legislation is favored to establish “just” 
rules to determine rights of workers and employers and 
to. keep unions free of Communist influence. 

A minimum wage of at least 75 cents an hour is fa- 
vored to replace the present 40-cent minimum. 

Equal pay for women is urged. 

Labor Department should be strengthened and rebuilt. 


> Civil rights. Poll tax should be abolished in federal 
elections. 

Antilynching legislation by Congress is urged. 

Racial discrimination should be prohibited by federal 
law in hiring workers for jobs. (This means the party 
favors a fair-employment-practice system.) 

Segregation of races in the armed forces should end. 

(These controversial planks split the Convention wide 
open and set off a revolt by Southerners.) 


> Prices. High living costs are blamed on “inflation” 
policies of the Republican-controlled Congress. This Con- 
gress is accused of failing to take effective action on 
prices when it failed to adopt President Truman’s recom- 
mendations for stand-by controls. 

A halt to “disastrous” price rises is promised if Demo- 
crats are given control of the Government. 
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What Republicans promise 


> Taxes. Further reduction of taxes is favored to provid 
incentives for creation of new industries and jobs. 

Duplication of State and federal taxing and spending 
policies should be eliminated. Inheritance and exciy 
taxation by thé Federal Government should be with 
drawn or reduced. Such taxes are considered the function 
of local governments. 


> Social Security. Old-age pension program should be 
extended and payments increased to a “more realistic 
level.” No specific amount of increase is proposed. 

Unemployment insurance is not mentioned by Re 
publicans. 

Federal-State programs should be strengthened to pr- 
vide more adequate hospitals, to improve treatment of 
mental cases, to advance maternal and child health, and 
generally to make the country more healthy. 


>» Labor. Taft-Hartley law is praised as a “sensible re 
form.” No specific changes in the law are advocated. 

Collective bargaining is.described as an obligation ap- 
plying equally to workers and employers. 

Right to strike is subordinate only to. paramount com 
sideration of public health and safety. 

Function of Government in labor relations is to pw 
mote good will, encourage co-operation, to prevent vie 
lence and require obedience to all laws. 

Equal pay for women is urged. 


> Civil rights. Poll-tax abolition is favored. 
Antilynching legislation should be enacted promptly. 
Segregation in armed services should be ended. 
Right to work should not be limited by reason of a 
individual’s race, religion, color or country of origi. 
This amounts to endorsement of a fair-employment-prt 
tice system. 
Equality of individuals in right to life, liberty and pur 
suit of happiness is called a basic U. S. principle. 


> Prices. Truman Administration is blamed for failing 
to use powers of Government to fight inflation. Republ 
cans pledge to fight inflation by these methods: 
Reduced cost of Government. 
Stimulating production as surest way to cut prices. 
Fiscal policies that will stimulate production and thrift 
Sound currency and reduction of the public debt. 
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What Democrats promise 


)Housing. Slum clearance and low-rent housing projects, 
authorized by federal law, are favored as part of a “com- 
prehensive” housing program. 

Rent control must continue until adequate housing is 
provided. Republicans in Congress are blamed for not 
having acted to provide such housing. 





Agriculture. Permanent price supports are urged. 
Soil-conservation program should be intensified and 
cop-insurance program extended. 
Stable export markets should be developed. 
Family-size farms should be encouraged. 
Farm surpluses should be used for the needy. 
provide Rural electrification should be expanded. 
. Oleomargarine tax should be repealed. 
ending Co-operatives should not be hampered by new laws. 
excise 
> with. 
unction 


Foreign policy. Adequate funds to carry out the pur- 
poses of the Marshall Plan are pledged. A promise is 
made, too, that the Plan will be administered in a sound 
and humanitarian way. 

vuld bef © Republicans are accused of being reluctant to provide 
ealistic money to support the program, called by the Democratic 
L platform the “greatest move for peace and recovery” 
by Re § made since the war. 


to pro Veterans. Housing for veterans at prices they can 
nent of ttord is promised. 
th. an Benefits must be re-examined in the light of higher 
’ Biliving costs. Employment and economic security for all 
. ffveterans is necessary. 
ible re: 
ed, §Palestine. Arms embargo should be revised to give 
ion ap- Srael the right of self-defense. 
Full recognition of the new Jewish state is pledged. 
nt conf Aid is promised in developing the state’s economy. 
Jerusalem should be internationalized within . the 
to pro tamework of the United Nations. 


ent WE >Defense. International control of the atomic bomb 


is favored. Efforts should be continued within the United 
Nations to adopt control as proposed by the U. S. 
Amy, Navy and Air Force adequate to assure security 
aptly. md protect the nation’s vital interests are supported. 








World trade. Reciprocal trade program, “crippled by 
the Republican 80th Congress,” should be restored. 
Adherence to the International Trade Organization is 


endorsed. 


‘E> Communism. Laws against subversive activity will be 
strengthened, if necessary. Present laws will be enforced 
vigorously, but with full protection of such constitutional 
guarantees as free speech, free press, and honest political 
ativity, 


n of a 


YEducation. Federal aid for education, administered 
eS. | by the States, is advocated. Appropriations of $300,- 
d thritt{§,000 is proposed for a start. The platform insists that 
bt. fetvery child has the right to a goud education. 
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. |,,. ISSUES FOR THE COMING CAMPAIGN 


What Republicans promise 


> Housing. Federal aid for slum clearance and low-rent 

housing should be provided only when the need cannot 

be met by private enterprise or local governments. 
Housing can best be supplied and financed by private 


‘enterprise; but Government should encourage the build- 


ing of better homes at less cost. 


> Agriculture. Flexible support prices are urged as ef- 
fective protection of reasonable market prices. 

Commodity loans and marketing agreements also are 
favored to protect farmers’ prices. 

Family-size farms should be encouraged. 

“Bona fide” co-operatives, farmer owned and farmer 
operated, are supported in principle. 

“Sound” rural electrification is favored. 

All these should be part of a long-term farm program. 


> Foreign policy. Aid to other peace-loving nations is 
promised, on a basis of self-help and mutual aid. 

Foreign aid will be administered on a businesslike and 
efficient basis. ; 

Friendly firmness, not appeasement, is pledged as a 
cornerstone for Republican foreign policy. 

Democrats’ foreign policy is criticized as often lacking 
clarity, competence and consistency. 


> Veterans. Benefits for veterans must be readjusted 
realistically to meet cost-of-living changes. 

Laws affecting veterans should be simplified. 

Good faith is demanded in giving veterans preference 
for/Government jobs. . 


/ 
> Palestine. Full recognition of Israel and aid in de- 
veloping the state’s economy, within the “letter and 
spirit” of the United Nations Charter, are pledged. 

Democratic Administration is accused of undermining 
the prestige of the United Nations by its “vacillation” on 
the Palestine issue. 


> Defense. Air, land and sea forces should be maintained 
in large enough numbers to insure national security. 
Military establishment should achieve effective unity. 
Universal limitation and control of arms, with precau- 
tions against bad faith, are favored. 


> World trade. Reciprocal trade system is endorsed, 
subject to safeguards to our own industry and agriculture, 
and under efficient administration for legitimate consid- 
eration of domestic needs. 


>» Communism. New laws will be enacted, as necessary, 
to expose treasonable activities of Communists and “de- 
feat their objective of establishing here a godless dic- 
tatorship controlled from abroad.” Vigorous enforcement 
of existing laws against Communists is pledged. 


> Education. No mention of federal aid to education is 
made by the Republicans. Instead, the platform contains 
a plank favoring equality of educational opportunity for 
all and promotion of education and educational facilities. 
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Deals That Hamper U.S. in Germany 


Reported from BERLIN and WASHINGTON 


How the United States bar- 
gained away military advantage 
in Germany during World War Il 
is showing up. 

U. S. troops beat Russia to Ber- 
lin outskirts, raced far into Soviet 
zone, into Czechoslovakia. Then 
orders came to hold back, to let 
Soviets capture Berlin. 

Deal to withdraw armies to 
U. S. zone left Russia in control, in 
position to put the squeeze on 
Western Allies later. 


The Russian squeeze on the Ameri- 
can. British and French positions in 
Berlin is forcing the lid off wartime 
and postwar bargaining. 

Fact is that, if it had not been for 
wartime deals, American troops would 
have taken Berlin. The city, instead, 
was left to the Russians. Now it is re- 
vealed that the large portion of Ger- 
man territory once in American hands 
was turned over to the Russians as 
part of the price of getting U. S. troops 
into Berlin. 

When Russia did permit U.S. and 
British troops to enter Berlin, no written 
guarantee was given of unrestricted entry 
into the German capital. Thus, territory 
and rights given up during the closing 
days of World War II put the Russians 
in a position to squeeze the Western sup- 
ply lines to Berlin. There is a touch of 
irony in the fact that Gen. Lucius D. 
Clay, now the U.S. Commander in Ber- 
lin, was the one who negotiated the deal 
that eventually gave Moscow operational 
control over the supply routes to Berlin. 

What the U. S. gave up at the end 
of the war with Germany is shown on the 
accompanying map. The U.S. with- 
drawal was voluntary. This happened: 

Drive toward Berlin by the American 
forces in 1945 stopped short of the goal, 
due to agreements with the Russians. 

In mid-April of that year, American 
troops reached the Elbe River near Wit- 
tenberge and Magdeburg, only 50 miles 
from Berlin. They established bridge- 
heads across the River. American com- 
manders knew that they would have a 
comparatively easy road to Berlin, for 
German soldiers, like the Berliners them- 
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selves, felt that the Western powers 
would treat them more gently than the 
Russians. But the American advance 
halted on the Elbe. 

General of the Army George C. Mar- 
shall, then Chief of Staff of the U.S. 
Army, explained in his report to the Sec- 
retary of War that the Elbe line “was 
the forward limit which had been ar- 
ranged with the Russians.” Some ar- 
rangement among the Allies was neces- 
sary at this stage to prevent utter con- 
fusion when the armies of the West met 
the Russian forces. 

While the Americans waited, Red 
Army forces drove toward Berlin, sur- 
rounded the city, and battered down the 
Jast resistance on May 1, more than two 
weeks after the Americans stopped their 
own advance and stood by. 

Elsewhere in Germany, the military 
agreements with the Russians permitted 
the American forces to plough deep into 
Thuringia and Saxony, a wide area which 
was eventually to be occupied by Rus- 
sians, not Americans. Agreement on the 
Zones to be occupied by the Allies had 
been reached much earlier, first in Lon- 
don on Sept. 12, 1944, and later at the 
Yalta Conference in the Crimea among 
President Roosevelt, Premier Stalin and 
Prime Minister Churchill. 

In Czechoslovakia, American forces 
swept into the mountains of Bohemia in 
the Sudetenland area, which the Germans 
had seized before World War II began. 
Aim was to prevent the Germans from 
setting up a defense within the natural 
“inner fortress” of Bohemia. On May 6, 
American forces halted within 50 miles 
of Prague, capital of Czechoslovakia, 
which was “liberated” with much fanfare 
by the Russians three days later. 

In Austria, U.S. forces slowed their 
advance on May 6 when the commander 
of all the German forces in Austria sur- 
rendered to the U.S. Sixth Army group. 

Bargaining on Berlin began almost 
immediately after the German defeat and 
was hurried to a conclusion. before the 
Potsdam Conference among President 
Truman, Premier Stalin and Prime Min- 
ister Churchill in July. 

The stakes involved when bargaining 
began were far from one-sided. Russian 
troops held Berlin, which was to be di- 
vided into four sectors among the U. S., 
Russia, Britain and France by previous 
agreements. But American troops held a 
large amount of German territory ear- 
marked for Russian occupation on the 


300-mile front from the Czechosloyal 
border to Wittenberge. From Witte. 
berge north to the Baltic the British aly 
held a small strip of territory belongi 
to the Russian zone. The Western power 
wanted to get into Berlin with an agree. 
ment on proper access to the city throug 
the Soviet zone. Russia wanted to get th; 
rest of her zone of occupation. 

First move was made by Preside 
Truman on June 14, 1945. The Preside; 
sent a message to Marshal Stalin sug. 
gesting that U. S. troops would withdray 
to the agreed boundaries of the U.§ 
zon@ as soon as the military commander 
in Germany could reach a satisfacton 
agreement on access to Berlin. Marsha 
Stalin accepted the plan. 

At Berlin, Marshal Georgy K. Zhukov, 
Russian Commander in Chict in Ger 
many, received the U.S. and Brit! 
delegations in his headquarters. in th 
middle of June. Chief U.S. represerty 
tives were General Clay, then Depit 
Military Governor of the U.S. zone ¢ 
Germany, and, for the State Department 
Robert Murphy. 

General Clay, Mr. Murphy and th 
British delegates sought free access ti 
Western Berlin by all means of con- 
munication through the Russian zon: 
but this was refused by Marshal Zhuko 
The Russian cited a previous agreemett 
among the four military commander 
which gave each commander the si- 
preme authority in his own zone 

Basic agreement on Berlin came 
June 29, 1945, when General Clay and 
the other delegates of the Western pov: 
ers accepted the plan for transport “cor 


ridors” to Berlin. Operational control andj 


supervision of land and waterway trafli 
was left to the Russians. The Americas 
assumed the right of free entry, but the 
agreement was entirely oral. The Rus 
sians signed nothing. U.S. and Britis 
troops, on the basis of this oral agree 
ment, withdrew from the Soviet zone 
and the troops of the Western powers 
went into Berlin. 

What's ahead in the showdown ovel 
Berlin is an effort by the Westem 
powers to get Russia to open up the 
normal land and water supply routes t@ 
Berlin from the West. But Russia, whieh 
has never signed anything giving the 
Western powers free access to Berlin, 
is not likely to give up her efforts t0 
squeeze the U.S., Britain and Franc 
out of the city without getting some col 
cession in return. 
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qv Western Allies Pulled Back After Victory 
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KEY TO SOVIET RULERS’ CONTROL | 


Reported from LONDON, WASHINGTON, WARSAW, PRAGUE and BELGRADE po 


Guesses that Russia is having 
internal disorders are turning out 
wrong. Squabbles in the Kremlin 
do not mean conflict. 

Inside studies show Russian re- 
gime is well entrenched, despite 
contrary rumors. Quiet purges are 
keeping management in line, 
bringing slow, steady gains in 
industry, living standards. 

Troubles with the satellites are 
disturbing, but at the Soviet core 
Premier Stalin is powerful as ever. 


Winston Churchill guessed wrong 
when he predicted recently that a 
crack-up may be imminent inside Rus- 
sia. Mr. Churchill suggested that the 
dictatorship within Russia is in 
trouble. 

All information available to Washing- 
ton and to other capitals outside Russia 
is pointing the other way. There are 
squabbles within the Politburo, which 
runs Russia, over internal aftairs, There 
is argument over Russian policy abroad. 
Minor purges, which might affect one or 
two members of the Politburo, are pos- 
sible. But there is no real internal chal- 
lenge to the Soviet regime, no threat to 
Premier Joseph Stalin’s power. 

What is turning up in thorough surveys 
of Russia’s problems is this: 

Inside Russia, life is hard, but condi- 
tions are improving. The country is in 
the midst of its Fourth Five Year Plan 
under the firm direction of the Politburo. 

Politics are simple and stable. The Gov- 
ernment is highly centralized. Commu- 
nist Party authority is not challenged. 
Party members control every activity. 
Wartime military heroes are in obscure 
posts. The Soviet Army follows the orders 
of civilians in the Politburo. 

Within the Politburo, Premier Stalin’s 
decision is final, though he is guided by 
majority decisions. It is known that sev- 
eral of the 10 members and four alter- 
nates of the Politburo are hoping to get 
Premier Stalin’s job in the event of his 
death. But rivalry for the succession 
shows little sign of breaking into open 
conflict now. Members now in disfavor 
may be dropped, but the change is likely 
to be a silent operation, as it was when 
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two members were dropped 10 years ago. 

Down the line, below the Politburo, 
purges are nothing unusual. Trouble in 
the Soviet banking and financial system 
is bringing a shake-up that already has 
led to the dismissal of half the top offi- 
cials in the Ministry of Finance and in the 
state bank. Press criticism of the quality 
of farm machinery suggests that a purge 
is imminent in that industry. Shake-ups 
of this kind do not necessarily indicate 
anything but an effort to keep officials 
on their toes. 
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... they don’t see eye to eye when it comes to foreign policy 


Economic conditions within Russia 
are very bad by U. S. standards, but there 
is no evidence of economic collapse. Gen- 
eral recovery appears to be running ahead 
of plan, though not uniformly. Steel re- 
mains the industrial bottleneck, holding 
back recovery in other fields. 

The average Russian finds living con- 
ditions still worse than before the war, 
but much better than at the war’s end. 
Prices are falling. More consumer goods 
are available. Food rationing was elimi- 
nated last winter and there is more to 
eat. Good crops of grain are forecast. 

All in all, the Russian regime appeass 
safe from any serious trouble inside the 
country. Even the death of Premier 
Stalin would not be likely to bring the 
crack-up suggested by Mr. Churchill. 

Outside Russia, there is a different 
story. The Politburo is deeply concerned 
by the difficulty of keeping the countries 
of the Russian sphere of influence in line 
behind Moscow’s policy, worried by the 
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of Communist parties, is determined that 
all Communist parties outside Russi 
should obey Moscow in all matters or be 
cut adrift from Russian support. 

In Yugoslavia, the Communist dic 
tator, Marshal Josip Broz-Tito, is giving 
the Soviet Politburo plenty of trouble. 
Supported by an Army of 600,000, the 
largest in continental Europe outside the 
Soviet Union, Marshal Tito has so den- 
onstrated his determination to run Yuge 
slavia’s affairs as he pleases that the 
Politburo approved Mr. Zhdanov’s plat 
to scold him publicly. This was done by 
the Cominform under Mr. Zhdanovs 
leadership. But Marshal Tito has defied 
the Cominform and, through it, the Polit 
buro’s power to dictate Communist policy 
abroad. 

The problem thus raised for the Polit 
buro threatens the whole structure of the 
Soviet sphere of influence in East Europe. 
Under Communist theory, it is quite po 
sible for the Russian Communist Party 
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condemn the Yugoslav Communist Party 
without affecting the relations between 
the Russian Government and the Yugo- 
dav Government. But the Politburo is 
trying to give Marshal Tito a lesson by an 
economic blockade of Yugoslavia. Such a 
blockade involves governments, not just 





-— Communist parties. In addition, the 
et. blockade might hurt Russia and Eastern 
mMunist Europe more than it hurts Marshal Tito’s 
Yugoslavia. 
n policy Yugoslav raw materials, notably cop- 
1e Polit per, have been flowing to Russia, but few 
‘slay MB of the promised Russian tractors and 
d No.2 f other capital goods have been delivered 
ily con to Yugoslavia in return, Now this one- 
endly to sided traffic has stopped. Albania and 
ons Tun Rumania, obedient satellites of Moscow, 
STOU), F have ceased sending oil to Yugoslavia, 
| Of the which depends on them for three quar- 
nization 


ters of its supplies. Yugoslav economy, 
however, is based on the hand labor of 
peasants, rather than fuel-burning ma- 
chines. Marshal Tito is trying to change 
this with a Five Year Plan of industrial- 
ization, but, if Russia maintains the block- 
ade, he can either postpone the plan, 
saving what oil he can get for his Army, 
or turn to the Western powers for help. 

Elsewhere in Eastern Europe, the 
Politburo is confronted with other prob- 
lems made more acute by Marshal Tito’s 
independence. 

Poland’s refusal to recognize a German 
state of any description is slowing up 
Moscow’s plans to set up a Communist 
Government in East Germany. 

Czechoslovakia is seething with anti- 
Communist activity despite mass arrests 
by the Communist-led_ police. 

The Balkan countries of Albania and 
Bulgaria, though siding with Moscow 
against Marshal Tito at the start, are 
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YUGOSLAV FARMER 
Tito must worry about hand labor 
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—Somerville in Denver Post 


RED THE RIVETER 


flirting with the Yugoslav plan for a 
Balkan bloc. 

In Germany, the Politburo shows con- 
cern over the decision of the U. S., Britain 
and France to go ahead with the eco- 
nomic and political development of West 
Germany. And the Russian blockade of 
supplies to the Western sectors of Berlin 
has not succeeded in forcing the Western 
powers to leave the city. But Russia now 
is trying to use the squeeze on Berlin to 
force more dickering over the whole of 
Germany in the hope that Russia will get 
some voice in the management of the 
Ruhr, powerhouse of Western Europe. 

Such problems as these, outside Rus- 
sia’s frontiers, are leading to long and, 
possibly, bitter debates among the mem- 




















—Coffman in Ft. Worth, Texas, Star-Telegram 


ALL NOT SO QUIET BACKSTAGE 


bers of the Politburo. But Communist dis- 
cipline, source of the party’s strength 
within Russia as well as abroad, is strong 
in the Politburo. 

What to expect, thus, is not a crack- 
up of the regime inside Russia, as Mr. 
Churchill suggests. 

Overthrow of Premier Stalin or the 
Politburo appears out of the question. 

Shifts of Russian policy abroad are 
more than possible in view of the trouble 
the Politburo is meeting in Eastern Eu- 
rope and in Germany. As a result of these 
shifts in policy, or of internal problems, 
members of the Politburo might be 
dropped. But there is no visible threat to 
the regime, no real challenge to Premier 
Stalin’s power inside Russia. 
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RUSSIAN TRACTORS 
Commissars must worry about purges 
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GREECE’S GAINS FROM U.S. HELP 


An end to dollar spending in 
Greece is not in sight, despite 
Government gains in civil war. 

American plan to stabilize the 
country against Communists is six 
months behind schedule, and cost 
to U.S. is going higher. 

But prices are falling a bit. 
Profiteering is checked. Food out- 
put is rising. Labor is quiet. U. S. 
aid is taking hold. 


Some results are beginning to show 
up from U.S. efforts to build Greece 
into a Mediterranean bulwark against 
Communism. There still is grumbling 
about high prices and the civil war. 
But a correspondent, returning after 
an absence of eight months, finds the 
public’s morale a little higher. 

Actually, the U.S. economic program 
is six months behind schedule, and the 
first $150,000,000 in American nonmili- 
tary aid is not going as far as had been 
hoped. But most Greeks, at last, are be- 
ginning to feel that the Americans here 
are accomplishing something. 

It is clear now that Greece cannot be 
nursed back to health as quickly as the 
U.S. once thought. Communist guerrillas 
have slowed down the pace of the U. S. 
program. Delays in getting essential U. S. 
materials—particularly steel-have been a 
handicap, too. It is impossible now to 
estimate how much time and money will 
be needed to put Greece on the firm. foot- 
ing that Washington visualized more than 
a year ago at the start of the Truman 
Doctrine to contain Communism. 

Principal gains made under Ameri- 
can guidance show up in the following: 

Prices are turning down after reaching 
a high ‘210 times their prewar level. 
Profiteering has been checked. The 
budget deficit has been cut 90 per cent. 

Distribution of goods is unsnarled at 
last. About $103,000,000 worth of 
UNRRA and surplus materials that lay 
neglected in warehouses for months has 
been inventoried now. More than $60,- 
000,000 worth has been put into use. 

Food production is rising. This year’s 
wheat crop nears 800,000 tons, against 
530,000 last year. This means the Greeks 
will have to import only 500,000 tons. 

Irrigation pumps and other equipment 
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Reported from ATHENS 


donated by UNRRA have made it pos- 
sible to increase plantings by 250,000 
acres, and more is likely next year. Farm 
training programs are under way. 

Labor relations are much better than 
a year ago. No serious strike has occurred 
in months, A minimum wage of $1.10 has 
been established and the first collective- 
bargaining agreement has been worked 
out, with the help of U. S. specialists. 

Public health is improved, too. More 
than $2,000,000 worth of U.S. medical 
supplies and equipment have been re- 
ceived. Nurse-training programs are un- 
der-way. Nearly 1,700 villages have been 
sprayed with DDT to combat malaria. 

Obstacles still remain to hamper 


much of the U.S. program, however. 


They have slowed reconstruction most. 
This program is intended to get transpor- 
tation back to normal by repairing and 
improving roads, railways, bridges, canals 
and harbors that were damaged or de- 
stroyed during the war. 

A big drag on reconstruction is the 
difficulty in getting materials from Amer- 
ica. Steel bridges that were ordered last 
October haven’t arrived yet. Another 
handicap is the refusal of Greek contrac- 
tors to work in areas open to guerrilla 
attack. In cases where American engi- 
neers go ahead with jobs that Greek con- 
tractors will not tackle, guerrillas some- 
times capture workmen, blow up bridges 
and destroy equipment. 





As a result, less than half of the 1,554 
miles of road scheduled for construction 
has been finished. Railway rebuilding j 
only about a fourth done. Reconditioning 
of the Peiraeus, Salonika and Volos hy. 
bors is about half completed. The build. 
ing of nine airfields, however, is 75 per 





cent finished, and reconditioning of the 
Corinth Canal is more than 80 per cent 
completed. 

Industry, too, is slow to pick up speed, 
Production is only 67 per cent of prewa 
capacity, the same as last year. Amer. 
can advisers have been helping the ter. 
tile industry and now are working for 
bigger output of steel from scrap. U.§. 
engineers also are planning three hydn. 
electric projects with a capacity of 375, 
000 kilowatts. 

Biggest factor in deciding whether 
Greece can be saved from Communism js 
to be the outcome of military operation 
against the guerrillas. The civil war, con 
sequently, has been getting most of the 
U. S. dollars. 

Military operations, however, wont 
tell the whole story about keeping Greece 
out from under Russia’s thumb. U.S. 
officials here are convinced that a healthy 
economy is vital to hold Communism in 
check, once the guerrillas are defeated. 
Thus, members of the American mission 
and a good many Greeks are encouraged 
by the results the civilian aid program 
now is beginning to show. 
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REBIRTH OF A GREEK PORT 
- » . obstacles—not enough steel, just enough guerrillas 
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New Soldiers’ Training and Tasks: 
Even Chance of Serving Overseas 


What is in store for youths who are 
drafted, and for those who volunteer to 
avoid being drafted later, can be seen in 
the Army’s new plans for draftees. 

As a draftee or volunteer in the draft 
Amy: 

Where you train is shown on the 
map, Eight major training centers are to 
be set up over the country. Chances are 
you will travel at least 500 miles from 
your home town to Fort Ord, Calif.; Fort 
Jackson, S. C.; Fort Dix, N. J.; Fort Knox 
or Camp Breckenridge, Ky.; Fort Riley, 
Kans; Camp Chaffee, Ark., or Camp 
Pickett, Va. 

Basic training, at one of these posts, is 
to be for eight weeks. It will be tough, 
standard Army training, which normally 
takes 13 weeks and is being condensed, 
not softened. Emphasis is on physical 
conditioning, use of weapons, tactical 
training, drill. Everyone gets the same 
course, 

Where you serve depends partly on 
your skills, partly on need for man power 
innew units and occupation forces. Draft- 
es and 18-year-olds will go into Regular 
Amy units, like everyone else. You stand 
250-50 chance of going overseas. Only 
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18-year-olds in for one-year enlistments 
are exempt from overseas duty. 

In the U.S., you are likely to be as- 
signed to one of the 12 major Army posts 
now being reopened or enlarged. Youths 
with previous engineering training, for 
example, may be assigned to the expanded 
engineer center at Fort Belvoir, Va. 
Others with mechanical skill may be sent 
to an armored division at Fort Knox or 
Camp Chaffee. Those who volunteer for 
airborne units, at higher pay, may be as- 
signed to an airborne division at Fort Ben- 
ning, Ga., or Camp Breckenridge. Many 
will be assigned to infantry divisions at 
Fort Lewis, Wash., or Fort Benning. 

Overseas, your most likely destination 
is Japan or Korea. Half of U.S, troops 
abroad are stationed in those two coun- 
tries. Next most likely overseas assign- 
ment is Germany. Some draftees, too, will 
go to the Canal Zone or elsewhere in the 
Caribbean; a few to Alaska or Hawaii. 

How you live in the Army will not 
differ greatly from Army life now. No 
“kid gloves” treatment is planned for 
draftees. Few, if any, comforts will be 
added. Housing, in most cases, will be 
wartime barracks or tents. Social life will 


center around service clubs located on 
each Army post, and on facilities in near- 
by towns. But no return of the wartime 
USO clubs is expected. 

Pay, same as the Regular Army scale, 
starts at $75 a month in addition to liv- 
ing expenses. Promotions are to be auto- 
matic when vacancies exist. Nearly every- 
one will be at least a corporal or sergeant 
toward the end of his 21-month enlist- 
ment, About 10 per cent of all draftees 
and volunteers will be selected for officer- 
candidate schools, may earn reserve com- 
missions. Pay, in this case, will come to 
$246 a month as a second lieutenant for 
the rest of the youth’s induction period. 

Training will be for combat, with school- 
ing and religious guidance considered 
secondary. Draftees may take some spe- 
cialized training, however, in radio, radar, 
mechanical work, cooking or clerical skills. 

Outlook for youths who go into the 
new draft Army, thus, is for an enlist- 
ment much like a Regular Army enlist- 
ment now. There will be some travel, 
hard training, automatic advancement, no 
special treatment for draftees. Lacking, 
too, will be the comforts and frills once 
planned for universal military training. 
Draftees and 18-year-old and other vol- 
unteers all will get the same training, 
all will be assigned to regular units for 
duty. Only difference between drafted 
youths and regulars is to be in length of 
service, not in type of service. 
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The Squeeze on Meat Consumers 
Price Rise Due to Big Demand, Low Supply 


Meat prices, soaring, will be 
high for at least 12 to 18 months. 

Pork supply cannot expand be- 
fore autumn, 1949. Beef supply 
is declining, may not turn up until 
after 1950. Lamb supply is the 
lowest in 19 years. 

Consumers are caught by a 
downward swing in production 
of meat. Relief through increased 
output appears far away. 


Prices of beefsteak, pork chops, leg 
of lamb, meat products of all kinds 
are heading skyward again. Meat will 
remain scarce and high in price for 
another 12 to 18 months, at least, if 
demand holds. Demand is not likely 
to fall unless unemployment returns. 

Scarcity of meat in relation to demand 
is an aftermath of a short corn crop in 
1947. Housewives in 1948 and 1949 are 
to pay the price for bad weather a year 
avo. The good weather and bumper crops 
of this year, however promising, will not 
be transformed into more meat at cheaper 
prices before autumn, 1949. 

Changes in supply and price of meats 
run in cycles, as U. S. families are to dis- 
cover. The pork-chop cycle from scarcity 
to abundance is much shorter than the 
beefsteak cycle, but each tends to in- 
fluence the other. 

Meat supply is governed mainly by 
the number of meat animals on farms. 
The number of meat animals, in turn, de- 
pends on feed and feed prices. 

Beef cattle are scarce now and getting 
scarcer. In 1945, farmers started selling 
cattle faster than replacements grew, 
when feed prices began to soar. By Janu- 
ary, 1948, herds of cattle, excluding milk 
animals, were down to 41,229,000 head, 
smallest number since 1943. The down 
phase of the cycle continues, and past 
records indicate it will last through 1949, 
into 1950. 

Hog numbers are smaller, too, totaling 
about 55,038,000 hogs last January, 3 per 
cent below 1947 and 10 per cent below 
1946. Last spring’s pig crop, source of 
next winter’s pork chops, bacon and 
hams, was the smallest since 1941. The 
pig crop this autumn at best will only 
equal last year’s autumn crop, which was 
8 per cent below average. Next spring, 
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farmers probably will raise a big crop of 
pigs, since feed is to be plentiful. 

Sheep and lambs show the greatest 
decline. Number being fattened for mar- 
ket last January was 4,788,000 head, 16 
per cent below 1947. Output of mutton, 
estimated at 700,000,000 pounds in 1948, 
is lowest since 1929. 

The result of the drop in livestock in- 
ventories is that prices of animals and 
meat keep spiraling upward despite some 
price resistance by consumers. Most fam- 
ilies already find better cuts of meat out 
of reach. Yet butchers now are raising 
prices again, from 5 to 15 cents a pound 
on many cuts, following a sudden boom 
in wholesale prices. 

The chart on page 31 shows prices in 
New York City butcher shops on July 1. 
Later markups make prices even higher. 

Beefsteak, top round, cost $1.01 a 
pound in New York July 1. Prewar cost 
was 38 cents. Porterhouse steak was sell- 
ing at $1 a pound July 1, more than 
double the prewar price. Butchers pre- 
dict the next few weeks will see prices of 
$1.30 to $1.50 a pound for steaks, com- 
parable prices on roasts and other cuts. 

Veal prices are going up too. Veal 
cutlets, 44 cents a pound in 1939, were 
$1.08 on July 1 and are higher now. 
Cheapest cut, veal breast, has more than 
doubled its prewar cost and is going on 
up in price because more people are 
trying to buy cheaper meats. 


Pork loin chops that sold for 30 cenis 
in 1939 brought $1.06 in New Yok 
July 1. Bacon and ham prices are rising 
though more slowly than beef prices, — 

Lamb cuts are near the head of th 
parade, in percentage of price rises, Le 
of lamb jumped from 27 cents in 1939 
to 76 cents by July 1. Lamb breast, fy 
stews, cost 38 cents a pound July 1, the 
same price paid in 1939 for sirloin steak 

Future of prices is to depend on what 
happens to demand. Supply is relatively 
fixed for about another year. 


Timetable for supply of meat looks | 


like this, according to official predictions: 

July, August and September will be 
the period when meat supplies are lowest 
Price relief, barring widespread strike of 
consumers, is not to be expected. Total 
output of meat in these three months wil 
be even less than the 4,411,000,00 
pounds produced in the corresponding 
period of 1946, when meat growers wer 
striking against price control, and black 
markets disrupted supplies. 

October, November and December 
will bring a seasonal rise in meat output, 
but the rise will be smaller, and later, 
than usual. Big autumn flood of hogs to 
market, usually starting in October, wil 
be delayed until November. Farmers 
with a record corn crop, will want to 
feed hogs to heavier weights. 

Beef supplies will rise much less than 
usual. Number of cattle fattened with 
corn this spring, for market late in 1948, 
was 25 per cent smaller than in 194. 

Total meat output will be around 
5,100,000,000 pounds, smallest amount 
since 1941 and nearly one sixth below 
fourth quarter, 1947, output. In 1948, a 
a whole, meat output will be 10 per cent 
less than in 1947. 

Next spring and summer, 1949, meat 
output will turn up slightly. More choice 
beef will be available. Number of cattle 
going into fattening lots, for marketing 
next spring, already is increasing, as grow 
ers see a plentiful corn crop assuring 
ample winter feed. Expansion of lam 
production is possible, but uncertain. Pork 
supplies will about equal 1948 spring 
supplies. 

In autumn and winter, 1949, sib 
stantially higher pork supplies are assured. 
A big crop of pigs will be farrowed net 
spring as a result of this year’s big com 
crop. But outlook for beef is very une 
tain. More corn-fed choice beef will be 
available. Yet, if farmers begin to reb 
their herds next year, holding calves 01 
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jms and ranges instead of selling them, 
otal output of beef will not rise and 
might even decline. 

A temporary decline in beet output is 
yue at some future time when the down- 
ward turn in the cycle of cattle production 
is stopped and the upward turn is started 
gain. If the upturn starts in 1950, it will 
be 1952 or later before cattle numbers are 
high enough again to supply an amount 
of beef that will be plentiful at present 
levels of demand. 

Meat substitutes offer consumers 
little, if any, relief from high prices. 

In poultry, larger supplies are sure, 
eventually, because of this year’s big 
com crop. For the next several months, 
however, consumers will suffer because 
farmers reduced chicken and_ turkey 
focks following the short corn crop of 


1947. 


PORTERHOUSE 
STEAK (Per Lb.) 


PREWAR 








Turkey flocks last January were 32 per 
cent smaller than in the previous Janu- 
ary. Number of young chickens on farms 
June 1, source of the future supply of 
broiler chickens, was 14 per cent smaller 
than in 1947, and the smallest number 
since 1940. 

In dairy products, the outlook is less 
favorable. Any improvement will be much 
slower than in the case of poultry. Dairy 
cattle still are being sold off, for beef, 
faster than replacements grow. 

Number of milk cows last January was 
down to 25,164,000, from 27,765,000 in 
1945, a 9 per cent drop. Milk output has 
fallen, as dairy herds dwindled. Output 
in 1948 is running about 4 per cent below 
that of 1947, though retail prices average 
10 per cent higher. 

Usual winter rise in milk prices will be 
boosted this year by larger demand from 
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LAMB LOIN CHOPS 
(Per Lb.) 
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LAMB BREAST 
Stew Meat (Per Lb.) 


PREWAR 
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people seeking milk and cheese as substi- 
tutes for meat. 

Squeeze on consumers was tight- 
ened suddenly and drastically in meat. 
Workers with higher wages began to buy 
more. Meantime, prospects for a tempo- 
rary decline in cattle offerings at market 
centers resulted from appearance of a big 
corn crop. Wholesale prices jumped then, 
and retailers are passing the boost along. 

That explains latest sudden jumps in 
prices. But prices of meat and related 
foods have been rising gradually, with 
few interruptions, since 1939, Consumers 
are caught by the fact that livestock in- 
ventories, source of meat supply, are in 
a downward cycle. Demand, from more 
people with more money than ever be- 
fore, is kept high. Demand can change 
fast. Supply is fixed by cycles of growth 
that cannot be hurried. 
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WHERE PRICING CHANGE IS FELT 


Reported from NEW YORK, CHICAGO and SAN FRANCISCO 


First effects of drastic change 
in pricing method are hitting in- 
dustry and business. 

Action, forced by Supreme 
Court, shifts freight costs from 
buyer to seller. Upshot is to be 
higher prices for steel, cement, 
other materials. Some users are 
hit harder than competitors. 

Result can be a real blow to 
many firms in time. 


It is to take a lean year and a buy- 
ers market to show up the real mean- 
ing of the change being made in meth- 
ods of setting prices on steel, cement 
and other basic commodities. This 
change is from a uniform delivered 
price charged by all producers to con- 
sumers within an area, to a price quot- 
ed at the supplying factory, plus the 
actual freight from that factory. 


The change-over to f.o.b.-mill pricing— 
prices at the mill, rather than on a deliv- 
ered basis—is being accepted in stride at 
this time when anything can be sold at 
almost any price, and when steel prices 
are rising anyway. The jolt is to come 
when competition returns with full force 
and costs must be figured to the fourth 
decimal point. At that time, differences 
in freight costs can make the difference 
between profit and loss. 

The special session of Congress is to 
be under pressure to authorize a return 
to the use of the old basing-point system. 
If Congress does not take that action, 
then industry is to face a growing list of 
problems. Some of those problems are 
showing up already. 


A few examples will show what is to 


be involved as prices of additional com- 
modities are quoted at mill or plant, with 
the buyer paying the freight instead of 
it being included in the cost. 

A refrigerator maker in Dayton 
suddenly finds that the cost of his steel 
has jumped $4.90 a ton. Under the old 
system, he has been paying $72.10 a 


ton. That included the $70 base price 
for steel set at a mill in nearby Middle. 
town, plus a $2.10 freight charge from 
the Middletown basing point. Actually 
the steel did not come from Middletow, 
at all. The refrigerator maker bought jt 
at more distant Gary. But, under the old 
system, this manufacturer was able to buy 
steel anywhere he could get it, and pay 
only the price that would have bee; 
charged if the steel had been secured from 
the nearby Middletown mill. 

That system now is ended for steel 
Result is that the refrigerator manufac. 
turer must pay a new price. It is the 
Gary mill’s price—$69 a ton—-plus actual 
freight from Gary, which is $8. His 
price, thus, jumps from $72.10 a ton t 
$77 a ton. 

That same thing is happening to thov- 
sands of steel users as the result of a 
Supreme Court decision outlawing sys- 
tematic basing-point prices. But it isn 
happening to all competitors in the same 
degree. 

Competing manufacturers in New 
York City provide an example. For one 
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manufacturer, the cost of steel has 
jumped from $86.60 a ton to $88.20. For 
competitor, the cost has held at $86.60. 
Until now, both firms have been paying 
, $79 base price set at Baltimore—the 
nearest basing point—plus a $7.60 freight 
charge from Baltimore. That price is to 
hold firm. Now, however, it is to apply 








> price only to steel actually supplied from Balti- 
Middle. more. And the first manufacturer in New 
e from York really has been buying from Pitts- 
ctually, burgh. He now must pay the Pittsburgh 
letown mill's price, $77 a ton, plus freight from 
ught it that city, or $11.20. His total price thus 
the old goes to $88.20. But his competitor, who 
‘tobu B has been buying from Baltimore right 
nd pay along, continues to pay the Baltimore 
> beer price of $86.60. 
od from The higher cost for steel probably will 
not hurt the first manufacturer right 
r steel. BF away. He can pass the added cost along 
anutac: FB tg his own customers. When a buyers’ 
is the & market returns, however, this manufac- 
actual turer's cost disadvantage may hurt un- 
3. His & Jess he can find a closer supplier of steel. 
ton to Builders are running into some spe- 
cial problems created by the shift to 
o thou & -fo.b.-mill pricing. 
It of a A contractor in Philadelphia, for ex- 
ng sys F ample, is finding that he must pay an 
it it § additional 40 cents per barrel for his 






ie same F cement, while a competitor continues to 
get his cement for a price that is un- 
changed. Heretofore, cement cost for 
both builders has been a base price set at 
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a mill in nearby Valley Forge—the near- 
est basing point—plus freight from that 
point. 

But the first builder’s cement actually 
has been coming from his supplier in the 
Lehigh Valley. With the shift-over to 
f.o.b. pricing, this builder must pay his 
supplier’s mill price, plus actual freight 
from Lehigh Valley. The difference of 
40 cents a barrel may appear small, but, 
in a buyers’ market, it can raise the first 
builder’s costs enough to deprive him of 
some contracts on which he bids in com- 
petition with the second builder. 

A third builder in Philadelphia, how- 
ever, may be worse off than either of 
these two. His supplier is located so far 
away that he cannot hope to pay the 
full freight charge. Result is that, in a 
period of tight supply, he must cut loose 
and find a new supplier. What that means 
is that when he bids on a new contract 
he may be able later to get cement at a 
low enough cost to make a profit, and 
he may not. 

Overnight, businessmen all over U. S. 
are being forced to study their entire 
position, to lay new plans on the basis of 
swiftly changing factors. In some cases, 
the positions of competing firms are be- 
ing changed by special factors. 

West Coast plants provide an illus- 
tration. In the past, many competing ap- 
pliance manufacturers in the San Fran- 
cisco area have been paying the same 
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price for steel—$92.59 a ton. That in- 
cluded a $92 base price at San Francisco 
—a basing point—plus a 59-cent switch- 
ing charge. With a shift-over to f.o.b.- 
mill prices, here is how three competitors 
in San Francisco are affected: 

Manufacturer No. 1 actually is sup- 
plied by a San Francisco mill. The shift, 
thus, leaves him paying about the same 
price for steel as before, $92.59 a ton. 

Manufacturer No. 2 is supplied by a 
Chicago mill. Now he has to pay the 
Chicago mill's price—$79—plus full 
freight charges from Chicago—$26.80. 
His price jumps to $105.80, as the ac- 
companying chart shows. 

Manufacturer No. 3 is an established 
customer of a Baltimore mill. And this 
manufacturer, with a large warehouse 
near San Francisco, is in a position to 
contract six months in advance for very 
large purchases of steel. Result is that 
he can get his steel from Baltimore by 
low-cost water route at about $95 a ton. 

New prices of steel for these three 
competitors, thus, are $92.59. a_ ton, 
$105.80 and $95. Even that wide range 
might not hurt much at this time, when 
almost any price can be charged. But, 
when real price competition returns, 
those cost differences can be decisive. 

The automobile industry may have 
to meet one of the big cost increases as 
the result of f.o.b.-mill pricing. Auto- 
mobile makers in Detroit probably will 








(Old price — $86.60 from each of above points) 
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pay about $4.60 a ton more than they 
have been paying. Reason is that, under 
the old system of steel pricing, car mak- 
ers in Detroit have been paying a special 


price based on Detroit itself. Sheet 
steel from Gary, Chicago, Youngstown 
and other points sold in Detroit for 


$73.20 a ton—about the same price as for 
steel actually produced in Detroit. Now 
the steet that comes trom Gary will cost 
an additional $4.60. And steel from the 
still more distant miils will rise even 
more sharpiy. In addition, steel pro- 
duced Detroit, too, is reported rising 
$4.60 a ton, to equal the new f.o.b.- 
Gary price. 

These examples show why users of 
steel and cement are poring over their 
cost sheets to determine their new posi- 
tions and to lay plans tor new condi- 
tions. Problems that are resulung will not 
have to be solved immediately in most 
cases, But, when buyers’ markets return, 
answer will be required, For many users 
of steel, the answer will be new suppliers 
located closer at hand. For others the 
only answer may be removal of plants to 
locauons nearer to suppliers, That can 
mean a tendency of manutacturers to 
cluster around centers in which basic ma- 
terials are produced—more centralization 
of industry. 

Producers of steel and cement and 
similar commodities also face new prob- 
lems, Exampies, again, show what f.o.b.- 
mill prices mean to them, 

A cement producer in Birmingham, 
for. one example, finds his position 
changed radically, A major part of his 
sales have been in Florida. But, under the 
old system, prices there have been based 
upon the price of Florida mills nearer the 
market. Now, Florida customers who buy 
from the Birmingham mill must pay its 
miil price plus the full freight from Bir- 
mingham, While cement is scarce, cus- 
tomers in Florida wili stick by the Bir- 
mingham mill. The day is to come, how- 
ever, When Florida cement users will 
have to seek closer sources of supply in 
order to trim costs. For the producer, this 
will mean the loss of an important out- 
let, or the cost of building a mill in Flor- 
ida. Actually, this particular cement pro- 
ducer is preparing to build in Dayton. 

A steel mill in Birmingham, on the 
other hand, is going to get an advantage 
out of the shift to f.o.b.-mill pricing. 
Reason is that, since Birmingham has 
been a basing point, Southern buyers of 
Birmingham steel have paid full freight 
from that city all along. Thus, their 
freight bill on steel that they get from 
Birmingham will remain unchanged. At 
the same time, more distant buyers— 
West Coast users, for example—will have 
to pay the full freight bill on any steel 
they get from Birmingham. That means 
more profit for Birmingham steel mills. 
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In addition, mills in the North—say, 
Pittsburgh—will be at a disadvantage in 
competing with Birmingham mills for 
Southern markets for steel. Actually, 
mills outside the South may cut prices 
to meet the Birmingham price in the 
South. That can happen when competi- 
tion for buyers returns. But any sys- 
tematic method of doing that, such as 
the basing-point system, will be pro- 
hibited by law. Birmingham, thus, may 
keep a cost-price advantage all over the 
South. 

Pacific Coast steel mills stand to bene- 
fit in the same way. And so do steel pro- 
ducers in some Midwestern areas. The 
end of any systematic basing-point meth- 
od makes it harder for outside mills to 
sell steel in those two areas. 

A Pittsburgh steel mill, on the other 
hand, may find itself in just the opposite 
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STEEL RIBS FOR INDUSTRY 
. . can the price jolt be taken in a leaner year for sellers? 


situation. This mill will have real trouble 
selling all its steel at a time when demand 
falls to a lower level. Reason is that Pitts- 
burgh plants, which produce about a 
fourth of the nation’s steel, are hemmed 
in on all sides by other steel mills—in 
Ohio and New York, in Eastern Pennsyl- 
in West Virginia, Maryland and 
That situation is no problem 
for Pittsburgh mills now, even with 
f.o.b.-mill pricing. Distant manufactur- 
ers are desperate enough for steel to pay 
the full freight charge from Pittsburgh. 
The full effect of the change in pricing 
is to hit Pittsburgh mills when a buyers’ 
market for steel returns. Then, Pitts- 
burgh’s distant customers will start look- 
ing around for nearer sources of supply. 
And the circle of steel-producing centers 
around Pittsburgh will provide nearer 
suppliers for customers in every direction. 
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What that means is that Pittsburgh mij 
will have to cut prices, to absorb freighi 
or other costs, in order to sell enough steg| 
to keep operating. Whether that can he 
done is to make the difference betwee, 
profit and loss for mills in the nation 
biggest steel center. 

That’s the picture of the new pricing 
method from the side of the producer of 
basic materials. It shows why the pro- 
ducers—like the users—are studying thej 
cost sheets, and trying to work out ap. 
swers to new problems. 

One answer that is getting considera. 
tion is the erection of new mills in areas 
near the users of steel and other basic 
materials. The cement producer who 
plans to build in Dayton is only one ey. 
ample. Other cement producers «re cop. 
sidering sites in the Carolinas for ney i 
locations. A steel producer is studying 











—Standard Oil Co. (N.J.) 





the possibility of putting up a mill near 
New York City, in order to compete for 
customers near there when freight costs 
become decisive. And the Pacific Coast 
hopes it may get some new steel mills, 
despite the high cost of producing steel 
there. 

No rush to build basic-materiab 
plants nearer to markets is expected right 
away, however. The immediate effect 0 
the pricing change is not likely to be 
strong enough to cause that. Steel, ce 
ment and similar industries, moreovel, 
are to wait till Congress has had a chance 
to authorize the return of systematic bas 
ing-point prices. If Congress does no 
take that action, a buyers’ market eve 
tually is to bring pressure on some pl 
ducers and users of basic materials 
move their plants to locations that ft 
better into an f.o.b.-mill price  systet 
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BERLIN....FRANKFURT....ROME....HELSINKI 








It's to be more of the same at Berlin for at least a while longer. 
Russians have a pressure device there, a diplomatic gadget that is almost 
perfect for their purposes. They wouldn't dream of discarding it. , 
Western Allies have their choice of: (1) withdrawing, surrendering, (2) call- 
ing a four-power conference on Soviet terms, with little prospect of compromise 
acceptable to the West, or (3) risking explosive incidents by defying the Soviet 
blockade, pitting Western ingenuity against entrenched Russian stubbornness. 
Next move, up to the West, is likely to be all-out effort to prove that it 
is possible to supply 2,400,000 Berliners by air, despite new Soviet hazards. 
More planes, more airstrips are called for. It is the sort of challenge 
Americans reSpond to. Who says it's impossible? That seems to be the idea. 
Final move, though, will be up to the Russians. They are sitting pretty, 
and know it. They can turn pressure on, or off, at will, ease up on the blockade 
for a while, then clamp down again. As things stand, Allies really can't win. 
Russians won't budge, Allies can't stay in Berlin if Stalin wants to oust them. 
Those are the hard facts. Supplying Berlin by air doesn't change them. 








There's a possible out for the West, a kind of face-saving, in the Russian 
offer to take over all reSponsibility for Supplying food for Berlin. 

Though buried deep in the Soviet note, the idea is not being overlooked. 

Obvious advantage of this Soviet proposal is that it would end need for ex- 
pensive "air lift," presumably end the Russian blockade, end all the tension. 

Obvious disadvantage is that it would amount to a Western surrender. 

After that, Western Allies no longer could hope to have anything to say 
about running Berlin. New Western currency, all attempts to tie Berlin into the 
economy of Western Germany, Western support of anti-Soviet Berliners--all these 
would go out the window. U.S., Britain, France might keep token troops in Berlin, 
have offices there, but control of the city would be Russia's maybe for keeps. 

Yet, if West wants to end blockade of Berlin, that's one way to do it. 








Otherwise, all the exchange of notes does is reveal the superior moral posi- 
tion of the Western Allies, and the superior tactical position of the Russians. 

Superior moral position, however, won't necessarily keep Berliners well fed 
and warm next winter, won't dent Soviet determination to run all Berlin. 

Fact remains U.S. and Britain pulled a boner three years ago, in trusting 
that oral conversations with Soviet officials would guarantee free access to and 
from Berlin. Now there's not even a scrap of paper to wave around. 

Further fact, hardening Soviet attitude, is that Russians didn't want West 
in Berlin in the first place, have always resented Westerners' presence. 
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WORLDGRAM-- (Continued) 


Russian people and Soviet Army were told by Moscow that Berlin was to be a 
Soviet prize, a memorial to Soviet losses. West, by staying on, has interfered 
with Moscow's propaganda, has also hampered Soviet plans to communize city. 

It is wishful thinking to expect Russia to change, except for a big price. 





>> There is nothing secret about Russia's price. It amounts to this: 
A centralized Germany, run from Berlin, with Communists high in Government. 
Delivery of all reparations Moscow claims to be due from Western Germany. 
Inclusion of Russia in the international control of the Ruhr. 
Abandonment by West of current plans for unifying the three Western zones 
in a separate state, governed from Frankfurt, but tied to Western Europe. 
Withdrawal of Western Germany from the European Recovery Program. 
For that price, Moscow says, the world can have peace in Germany, including 
Berlin. And the occupation troops of the Big Four can then return home. 
Meaning of this Soviet price, of course, is Russian control of Germany, 
disruption of ERP, of recovery in Western Europe, ousting of U.S. from Europe. 
At first glance, it doesn't look like a very good bargain for the West. 

















>> So it's still a rough, tough line that Soviet diplomats follow. There is 
no apparent softening, no weakening in response to reversals in the "cold war," 
no faltering because of troubles inside the family of Communist states. 
Eagerness to negotiate, to get big powers together around conference table, 
is still evident. But Mr. Molotov gives no hint he is ready to compromise. 
Russian weakness, to extent it exists, isn't showing up in foreign policy. 
Continued pressure, hard bargaining, appears still to be Soviet technique. 
Test case is due July 30. At that time, whole question of reopening Danube 
River to free navigation comes up at Belgrade. Russia holds most of the cards. 
Soviet compromises, in that situation, will go far to convince Western diplomats 
Russia is ready to do business elsewhere, as in Austria, maybe even in Germany. 
That's really no more than an outside chance, but it is worth watching. 











>> Moscow's instructions to Communists abroad are anything but conciliatory. 

New line is for Communists to abandon co-operation with other leftists, to 
ditch fellow travelers. Word is to drop popular front, try revolutionary role. 

Troublemaking, with no holds barred, is the party line in countries such as 
France and Italy, where Communists have little chance of winning power anyway. 

So it is time for strikes, wherever and whenever possible, for harassing 
governments, for violence when someone like Comrade Togliatti is shot. 

Inside the Soviet sphere, the problem is different. There Communists are to 
rule with an iron hand, as in Russia, not compromise with peasants, as in 
Tito’s Yugoslavia. Besides, Marshal Tito was getting pretty big for his britches. 

Exception may be Finland. There, with Communist strength reduced by elec- 
tions to less than one fifth of the 200 seats in Parliament, situation is com- 
plicated, a bit different from any other country. It requires special treatment. 

Moscow's prescription, accordingly, calls for this double dose: 

Finnish Communists are demanding not fewer, but more top jobs in the Finn- 
ish Cabinet, including the Premiership and Ministry of Interior, or police. 

Soviet diplomats are hinting that Finland's reparations payments to Russia 
may have to be reconsidered, despite pre-election promise to cut them in half. 

It all keeps Communists busy, on their toes. No vacation for them. 
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ALBEN W. BARKLEY 
The nominee for Vice President 
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PUSHED CIVIL-RIGHTS REVOLT: CONFEDERATE FLAG FLYING, ALABAMA LEAVES 
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RESULT: SEA OF POSTERS, MAELSTROM OF DELEGATES 
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PARTY MEN: ROOSEVELT & REP. RAYBURN OFFERED THE RECORD 
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THE FIRST FAMILY BEFORE THE FIRST BALLOT...ASSURANCE OF VICTORY AT THE CONVENTION WAS EVIDENT 
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THE DEMOCRATIC TEAM: TRUMAN & BARKLEY ...SOME 60,000,000 VOTERS IN NOVEMBER WILL BE THE JUDGES 
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Why men who go Pullman go far... 


1. They make every minute count. 


No trick to this when you go Pullman. To turn travel time 
into productive time, simply ask the attentive Pullman 
porter to set up a private table. (It’s always available 
regardless of your accommodations.) You can work on 
the way, in air-conditioned comfort. 





3. They keep fit as a fiddle. 


Plenty of sleep is one of the secrets. And how you sleep 
on a Pullman bed! It’s big, soft, made fresh each day 
with crisp, clean sheets. You don’t count sheep—just 
your blessings as you sleep like a baby while the train 
gets you where you’re going safely. 


Go Pullman 


THE SAFEST, MOST COMFORTABLE WAY TO GET THERE! 





2. They know how to relax. 


And you'll find relaxing comes naturally when you go 
Pullman. Get up, stretch your legs and walk back to 
the luxurious lounge car reserved for you and other 
Pullman passengers. Enjoy a refreshing drink—the con- 
versation and companionship of important people. 





4. They arrive refreshed, relaxed —on time! 


Promptness is a habit when you go Pullman. Because 
you travel on dependable railroad schedules, arrive right 
in the heart of town, convenient to everything. You’re 
mentally alert and full of fight. You feel and look like a 
million. You know why the men who go Pullman go far! 


See the Pullman Exhibit of New Accommoda- 
tions at the Chicago Railroad Fair, depicting 
100 Years of Railroading—July 20 to Sept. 6. 
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The Truman-Barkley Team: Emphasis on Age, Long Experience 
And President's Newly Adopted, Folksy Style of Campaigning 


The Democrats are emphasizing age 
and experience and ignoring geographical 
and other considerations in their effort to 
retain their party’s grip on the Govern- 
ment. The team they have chosen for their 
presidential ticket is: 
>Harry S. Truman, aged 64, former 
Senator from Missouri, who is opposing 
Governor Thomas E. Dewey, of New 
York, aged 47. 
> Alben W. Barkley, 70, Senator for 
more than 21 years from Missouri's 
neighboring State, Kentucky, who is 
pitted against Earl Warren, 57, Gov- 
ernor of California. 

The tickets are in sharp contrast in 
many ways—in the candidates themselves, 
in their ideas, and in their approach to 
the contest ahead. 

A different Mr. Truman is opening the 
campaign in a fighting mood. He is mak- 
ing homey, explosive, attacking speeches. 
Mr. Dewey, as always, is suave, polished 
in oratory, and cool in his bearing. The 
President is jaunty, self-assertive and 
serenely confident of victory. Mr. Dewey 
is self-contained and is reassured by the 
knowledge that most political experts rate 
him a sure winner. 

Mr. Barkley is a hard-hitting, but pon- 
derous, speaker, given to an old-fashioned 
flow of rhetoric, while Mr. Warren, with 
a disarming personality, makes a casual 
and often witty address. 

The Democratic nominees have spent 
years in the Federal Government and 
know it intimately. Their ability as ad- 
ministrators, however, is under challenge. 
Governors Dewey and Warren come up 
from the State governments with only a 
long-range knowledge of federal affairs. 
But, in their States, their administrative 
abilities are generally conceded. 

Mr. Truman and Mr. Barkley begin 
the campaign with a bitterly divided 
party behind them, after a flare-up at the 
Democratic Convention that may cost 
them the electoral votes of several South- 
ern States. Democratic workers, although 
they were whooped up to heights of 
frenzied enthusiasm by Mr. Truman’s 
Convention speech, found when they got 
home and cooled off that they still faced 
a battle with forbidding odds against 
them. The Republican Party, on the other 
hand, is solidly united behind its nomi- 
nees and feels certain of victory. 

The contrasts probably are to become 
more and more marked as the campaign 
runs on. Meanwhile, they are brought 
out clearly by a look into the circum- 
stances and forces that have changed 
Mr. Truman’s approach, the reasons for 


42 


the selection of Senator Barkley and the 


latter’s potential contribution to the 
campaign. 
Self-persuasion. Mr. Truman was 


talked into, and talked himself into, taking 
the nomination over the protest of a sub- 
stantial segment of the party. 

There was a time when he found his 
job, with its vast responsibilities and 
endless work, a depressing burden. Since 
then, he has grown to like it and the 
power that goes with it. Power on so big 
a scale is seldom voluntarily relinquished. 
Attacks upon his Administration and his 
own capacities aroused the President’s 
stubborn streak. He would not quit 
under fire. 

But even more important was the sort 
of advice his colleagues have been giving 


him. Such associates as John W. Snyder, ° 


Secretary of the Treasury; Clark M. Clif- 
ford and John R. Steelman—men of little 
or no experience in the earthy art of 
politics—have been telling Mr. Truman 
that the political experts are wrong, that 
he has the popular support to make him 
a winner. 

“The people love you, Harry,” has be- 
come a favorite line with George Allen, a 
presidential crony. 

Mr. Truman has come to believe what 
these men have been telling him. He 
exudes confidence. He has said he would 
prefer to run against Senator Robert A. 
Taft, of Ohio, but thinks anyway that it 
will be easy to beat Mr. Dewey. How does 
he intend to go about it? 

New campaigner. Mr. Truman’s first 
big gun is the special session of Congress 
which he hopes will put Mr. Dewey and 
the Republicans at a disadvantage on 
housing, price-control and other legis- 
lation. In calling the session, he directly 
opposed Mr. Dewey, who had said no 
special session should be called. 

Mr. Truman also plans to show his new 
way of campaign speaking to a big section 
of the country. The President never did 
read a prepared speech very well. He 
stumbles, grows tense and chilly. He 
came to realize that. Now his addresses 
are extemporaneous, filled with folksy 
Missouri colloquialisms. He used the 
technique effectively on his recent West- 
ern trip and again at the Convention. 

So he now expects to criss-cross the 
country, with dozens of rear-platform 
appearances to supplement his major 
addresses. Through the  whistle-stop 
speeches, he hopes to give many voters 
an intimate picture of a plain Missouri 
farmer battling courageously and cheer- 
fully against the forces of privilege that 


he associates with the Republican Panty, 
Mr. Dewey has shown that he can up. 
bend, too, but perhaps not to the same 
extent as Mr. Truman. 

The contrast between the two tickets 
also iricludes the circumstances under 
which the nominees were chosen. 

Presidential nominations. \ir. Tu. 
man entered the Convention with op. 
position from three factions. The South 
was and still is angry about his civil. 
rights program. New Dealers opposed 
him. They think Mr. Truman cannot or 
will not make a real fight for New Deal 
objectives. Big-city organization leaders 
were convinced Mr. Truman could not 
win. All these groups urged him to with- 
draw in favor of General of the Army 
Dwight D. Eisenhower. 

When the General would not run, Mr. 
Truman received the nomination by de. 
fault, to some extent, and by wielding 
fully the political power that 16 year 
of Democratic federal patronage have 
given the man in the White House. 

Mr. Dewey had opposition, of course. 
It came from rivals for the Republican 
nomination and was concerned with men 
rather than issues. He swept the Conven- 
tion quickly and then the Republicans 
closed ranks behind him. 

Running mates. After his nomination, 
Mr. Dewey quickly decided upon Gov- 
ernor Warren as a running mate. The 
only question was of his accepting. 

By contrast, Mr. Barkley was not even 
Mr. Truman’s second choice. The Presi- 
dent really wantéd Associate Justice 
William O. Douglas, of the Supreme 
Court. Vice-presidential politicking was 
held in abeyance for two days while 
Justice Douglas made up his mind and 
finally refused. 

Then a Convention boom for Mr. 
Barkley began. For 24 hours, the White 
House, holding the Senator’s age against 
him, looked about for someone else. The 
Senator felt he was being left out ona 
limb. Until Mr. Truman indicated ap- 
proval, Mr. Barkley could not say whether 
he was a candidate or not, whether he 
would accept or not. He was mad. 

“I don’t want any biscuit that’s been 
passed around the Convention and comes 
to me cold,” he told a Kentucky confidant. 

The Senator’s keynote speech that 
evening brought him a big ovation (stim 
ulated by careful preparations by the 
Kentucky delegation). A group of Sen 
ators talked of fighting for Mr. Barkley i 
the White House should decide upon 
another nominee. Big-city leaders, in open 
view on the Convention platform, pleaded 
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with Mr. Barkley to seek and take the 
nomination. In the end, the White House 
capitulated. The question of his age could 
be offset by his general popularity and 
speaking ability. And there was one addi- 
tional and very definite point in the 
Senator's favor. : 

Civil rights. The Senator has been 
delicately treading a tight rope on the 
civil-rights question. As Democratic 
leader of the Senate, he could not oppose 
the President’s program. As a Kentuckian, 
well liked in the South, he could not con- 
veniently endorse it. So he said nothing. 
That left him “available” as a man both 
the New Dealers and much of the South 
could support. 

Reward. For the rest, the nomination 
is Mr. Barkley’s reward for years of 
patient, faithful party service. After a 


SUCCESS STORY: FROM A MISSOURI HABERDASHER TO WH 


boyhood on a meager Kentucky farm, he 
put himself through school, learned law, 
went into politics and began climbing the 
party ladder. He reached the House in 
1913 and the Senate in 1927. 

He was willing to work, adroit in de- 
bate and the leadership was attracted. 
Upon the death of Democratic Floor 
Leader Joseph T. Robinson, at the height 
of the intense row over President Roose- 
velt’s Supreme Court enlargement plan, 
Mr. Barkley was elected Leader by the 
dramatic margin of a single vote, after Mr. 
Roosevelt showed a preference for him. 

Mr. Barkley always was firmly bound 
to the New Deal. He fought its battles in 
the Senate with all his strength. Once he 
did break with Mr. Roosevelt, over the 
veto of a tax bill, but it was patched up 
quickly. 


IT 
. . - a job that once was a depressing burden has blossomed into something to fight for 
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HOUSE OCCUPANT .- 


The special session will place him in 
an unusual position. As Democratic lead- 
er of the Senate and the party’s vice- 
presidential nominee, he will be in a 
position to conduct his campaign from 
the Senate floor. The situation also will 
make him a target for the political shafts 
of the Republicans. In addition, the ses- 
sion will enable Mr. Truman to make 
heavy political capital of his messages 
and recommendations to Congress. 

Meanwhile, for contrast again, Mr. 
Dewey and Mr. Warren will go about 
their campaigning in the usual way. 

Thus, two sets of nominees, different 
in every way, are before the country. 
The question of the campaign is how 
much weight the President’s new way 
of wooing ballots will carry when the 
votes are added in November. 
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THE TRUMAN DESK 
“‘The people love you, Harry“ 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.”’ 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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(These two pages present each week the opinion of The Editor, th 
other members of the staff, who report, interpret, and forecast ng: 





The sordid side of American politics was revealed 
to the naked eye in both the Republican and Demo- 
cratic national conventions. 

The brazen appeal to selfishness and materialism, 
the manifest use of public offices and public funds 
to get votes, the utter absence of basic principles on 
current issues and the carnival-like behavior of dele- 
gates with their juvenile “demonstrations” cannot: go 
on without discrediting democracy before the world. 

Surely America must grow up and come of age in 
the process whereby a President of the United States 
is nominated. 

The convention system has outlived its usefulness 
— if indeed it ever had any. 

The people ought to choose by direct vote their 
candidates for public office. The direct primaries have 
been sabotaged by the political bosses of the various 
states. These primaries are disregarded today because 
the convention has the final decision. If there were 
no nominating conventions, the results of the prima- 
ries would be respected. 

Deals and trades and the manipulation of votes in- 
side both conventions constitute a flagrant example of 
invisible government. 

In the Republican convention, hand-picked dele- 
gates were manipulated by small cliques. 

In the Democratic convention, the federal office- 
holders behind the scenes, obligated as they were to 
the President, controlled the nomination. 

Political monopolies: Under the convention sys- 
tem, a President can influence his own renomination 
easily. Under a primary system he could be rejected 
by the people if they so desired. Why not trust the 
people to decide such matters for themselves? Is there 
anything more important than the selection of a Pres- 
ident? 

Platforms have become meaningless because ev- 
erybody knows they are merely adventures in the art 
of political campaigning. Nobody has any confidence 
in party platforms because nobody has any confidence 
in the conventions that write them. 

The whole presidential campaign nowadays is cen- 
tered on two men. The country does not nominate 


POLITICS AT ITS ‘WORST 


BY DAVID LAWRENCE 


either of the two. It is compelled, however, to choose 
between the two. This is not democracy. This is not 
giving the people a chance to rule. This is merely the 
operation of a political monopoly by the few who ex. 
ploit the many. 

Materialistic appeals: No worse example of how 
materialistic our politics have become can be cited 
than the speech delivered to the hysterically cheering 
delegates by President Truman last week at Philadel 
phia. He called on the farmers to vote for him because, 
he claimed, he had increased their farm income. He 
called on labor to vote for him because he claimed to 
have done their bidding on legislation. 

Mr. Truman said the labor and farm groups would 
be “ungrateful” if they didn’t vote for him. Here was 
a frank confession that principle and conviction were 
less important than vote-getting. 

What a stark revelation of the concepts that dom- 
inate the mind of a man who has held high office for 
three years and asks now for a four-year continuance! 

Mr. Truman spoke constantly in dollar terms—of 
the rise in farm income and national income. Was this 
really due to any political party or to any one man? 























Didn’t the war emergency create the scarcities that 





raised prices and wages? Such claims of candidates are 





not unusual but they merely underline that American F 






politics has sunk to a new low. 

The Republican convention witnessed various com- 
binations of delegates who sought to prevent the nom- 
ination of Governor Dewey. The Dewey managers in 
turn traded and maneuvered in order to win delega- 
tions. While the record of promises made to get votes 
in a convention is never written, everybody knows that 
delegations having the inside track with the victor ex- 
pect to be paid off in public favors or public office. 

The Democratic convention reeked with evidence of 










special privilege. The labor-union lobby was able to F 





persuade the Truman managers that it might with 
hold its votes unless a specific repeal of the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act was recommended in the platform. The fact 
that more Democrats in Congress voted to override 
the Truman veto and enact the Taft-Hartley law 
than had voted with the President did not seem t 
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ws of U. S. News & World Report are written in their entirety by the 


international news irrespective of the editorial views expressed here.) 


“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.” 


VOLTAIRE 









Politicians control naming of candidates under convention system—Selfish- 
ness dominates platform and nominating process—Direct primaries 






needed to give people chance to select national leaders. 


disturb the consciences of the Democratic managers. 
They were buying votes—and principles meant little 
or nothing to them. 

The so-called civil rights issue, as it has developed, 
is the very essence of hypocrisy. In an effort to appease 
the South, a straddle was written by the majority of the 
platform committee at the Democratic convention. It 


| might have been acceptable to the South. But the New 


Deal faction insisted on a minority report that would 
slap the South in the face, embarrass the Truman fac- 
tion and at the same time lay the foundation for New 
Deal control of the machinery of the party in the event 
that Truman loses the election. 

So the convention saw the spectacle of the Truman 
managers actually attempting in vain to vote down 
an amendment which proposed that the President be 
specifically commended for his interpretation of the 
civil rights issue—an interpretation, of course, objec- 
tionable to the South. 

Thus did the factions play politics with a solemn 
question. Deep convictions on the subject were disre- 


_ garded. Raising the issue was merely a means of gain- 


ing political advantage inside a convention. 
The civil rights issue will never be disposed of by 
any political convention. If it is a matter for legisla- 


» tion it is also one for review by the courts. The South 


believes it is unconstitutional for the federal govern- 
ment to attempt to exercise police power that belongs 
to the states. The Republicans with doubtful sincerity 
are in favor of the federal police measures—many of 
them knowing that the South will filibuster and that 
there is really little chance of enactment. 

Lack of consistency: If there were any consistency 
at all among both the Republican and Democratic 
champions of federal police power, they would not in- 
sist on legislation for one particular contingency but 
would advocate the use of the federal police power to 
curb violence on the labor front as well. Neither the 
Republican nor the Democratic politicians have the 
temerity to support such an exercise of the federal po- 
lice power, if indeed it be constitutional. 

To attempt to coerce the South by means of un- 
constitutional legislation is a mistake for either party. 





The problems of race antagonism are not going to be 
solved that way. They must be solved by evolution 
—by appealing to the sense of fair play and the spirit- 
ual side of human beings, who must come to know that 
all of us are God’s creatures and that no discrimina- 
tion on the basis of race or color or creed can be justi- 
fied by anyone believing in the Christian philosophy. 

Politics in reconvening Congress: The President 
has played a sensational game by calling Congress 
back into special session in midsummer. He admits he 
has done it for political reasons. He doesn’t explain 
why housing and education legislation were neglected 
during the 14 years in which the Democrats controlled 
both houses of Congress and why so many members 
of his own party have blocked some of the measures 
he now demands. ; 

Mr. Truman says if the Southern Senators filibuster 
on a civil rights program, the cloture rule cutting off 
debate can be invoked in the Senate. It remains to be 
seen whether liberals in both parties will agree to such 
tactics of coercion on such a vital issue. The entire 
special session can come to naught if the civil rights 
program comes first on the list. 

Mr. Truman has asked that the Eightieth Congress 
enact measures that he wants. He cannot, however, 
force the members to agree with his views. Twice on 
major issues he has vetoed what Congress gave him 
and there have been other vetoes on lots of other bills. 
The deadlock between the legislative and executive 
branches of the Government is complete. It can be re- 
solved only at the polls. The sooner the country un- 
derstands the issue, the better for all concerned. 

But when will an aroused public opinion put an 
end to the tricks and maneuvers of party politics and 
call for an enlightened statesmanship and a love of 
country and of democracy that transcends selfish am- 
bition and materialistic contests for public office and 
the control of government funds? 

The first step is to abolish the convention system 
and to require that the candidates for President and 
Vice President be chosen at direct primaries under 
conditions that will be uniform throughout the coun- 
try. This reform is long overdue. 











(This article represents the result of an 
extensive research on a problem of out. 
standing importance in National Affairs.) 
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Special Report— 


RETURN OF BIG-CROP PROBLEM 


Outlook for Rise in Cost of Price Support 


Crops of record size are bring- 
ing back the farm problem. 

Despite the meat shortage, 
surpluses are showing up in 
wheat, corn, potatoes, tobacco, 
feed grains, cotton. 

Price supports of the Govern- 
ment are coming into play. 
Thousands of farmers are putting 
their crops under loan. 

Troubles now appearing are 
to test the new farm law. 


The old problem of what to do with 
U. S. crop surpluses appears to be on 
its way back. In strange contrast to 
the present shortage of meat, this 
problem threatens by 1949 to haunt 
the doorstep of the White House, 
whoever occupies it as President. 

Bumper crops, both here and in Europe, 
are wiping out shortages of food and feed. 
As a result, markets abroad for U.S. 
farm products are shrinking, while sup- 
plies are starting to pile up at home. 

No immediate collapse of farm prices 
is in prospect. That is prevented by the 
Government’s price-support program, 
which Congress, by vote of both parties 
last month, extended into the indefinite 
future. But farm surpluses, if they keep 
on accumulating, can put the price-sup- 
port program to a severe test and cost 
the U.S. Treasury vast sums. 

Trouble spots now showing up in 
the farm picture are these: 

Wheat supplies are so great that prices 
in some markets already have dropped 
to the “floor” at which Government sup- 
port, in the form of a wheat loan, takes 
effect. For the first time in several years, 
farmers are putting large amounts of 
their wheat under the loan. The wheat 
crop of 1,240,000,000 bushels—second 
largest in the nation’s history—is expected 
to add as much as 100,000,000 bushels 
to next year’s carry-over. 

Corn prices also have been trending 
downward toward the support level, re- 
sponding to the prospects for a huge 
crop. Production of corn, estimated at 
nearly 3,330,000,000 bushels on July 1, 
will be the largest in U. S. history, if good 
weather continues. As in the case of 
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wheat, much corn is expected to go un- 
der Government loan this year. 

Potatoes again are in surplus, as they 
have been each year since 1943, and the 
Government already is embarking on an- 
other big-scale program of surplus dis- 
posal to support the price. The potato 
crop, estimated at 392,000,000 bushels, 
shows an increase of 7,000,000 bushels 
over that of 1947, 

Tobacco, which has been in surplus 
for a year because of Britain’s lack of 
dollar exchange, still is being aided with 
Government loans as price supports. The 
tobacco outlook is somewhat improved, 


however. Smaller acreage, brought about . 


through the Government’s farm program, 
is cutting down supply, while ECA dol- 
lars are financing sales abroad. 
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Other difficulties are beginning to 
appear ahead for agriculture. 

Total feed supplies, within the next 
few months, threaten to be far greater 
than the amounts that can be consumed 
by existing livestock. The oats and barley 
crops, taken together, are nearly 240. 
000,000 bushels larger than in 1947, 
Thus, with wheat, corn and feed grains 
all showing bumper yields, the shortage 
of feed soon will be a thing of the past, 
Surplus feed eventually is translated into 
excess supplies of livestock products, 
Poultry and eggs, first to feel the effects, 
are likely to be in trouble by next year. 
Surplus problems for meat and dairy 
products could follow. 

Cotton appears to be headed for a su- 
plus problem again, too. Acreage this 
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Out- 


irs.) year totals 2,200,000 more than last—an 
increase Of 10 per cent. With an average 


I 


yield, the supply of cotton will increase. 
Part of that supply is expected to go 


under Government loan. 


buy surplus potatoes for livestock feed at 
only 1 cent per 100 pounds. Recently it 
was announced that up to 45,000,000 
bushels of potatoes will be converted into 
potato flour and used for relief distribu- 
tion in Germany. Other surplus potatoes 


commodity loans to range from 60 to 90 
per cent of parity. The loans are to be at 
a higher rate when supplies are below 
normal and at a lower rate when above 
normal, with 75 per cent specified as the 
loan rate when supplies are normal. 

























The combined production of all crops 

this year will be the largest in U. S. his- 

ort tory, if July 1 estimates are borne out. 

This whole situation points toward a 

time, not far away, when the farm prob- 

ng © lem is likely to return in acute form. Of- 

feials fear that, in order to support 

prices, the Government again may have 

to hold huge quantities of farm com- 

modities off the market, or embark on 
vast programs of surplus disposal. 

An example of what can happen 

when farmers produce more of a crop 


Thus, with price supports under basic 
commodities ordered by Congress to stay 
at 90 per cent of parity for another two 
years, the Government stands to lay out 
big amounts of money, if production 
stays high and demand falls off. Loans to 
wheat growers now are being made at 
an average of about $2 a bushel. If 250,- 


are being sold at a low price for conver- 
sion into starch or for dehydration and 
export. Some are being distributed free, 
for use in school lunches or penal insti- 
tutions. A relatively small amount will be 
exported as whole potatoes. 

These potato operations are largely a 
continuation of what the Government has 
been doing. Over the last five years, the 000,000 bushels go under loan, as fore- 
Government has bought nearly 200,000,- casts indicate, the Government will put 
000 bushels of surplus potatoes, at a to- up $500,000,000 this year on wheat alone. 
tal cost of $160,000,000. To support the The total will be swelled by loans on 
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~— than can be sold at a guaranteed price is _ price of the 1948 crop, many more mil- corn, cotton and tobacco. 

—- provided by potatoes. The chart on page _ lions will be spent. Next year, if good weather continues, 

= 46 shows how the Government is buying Potato acreage, in response to Govern- _ still bigger surpluses may pile up, and 
into 


Government loans easily could pyramid 
into billions, with big supplies of com- 
modities left in Government hands. 
Acreage allotments, in that event, 
will be tested next. They are intended to 
act as a brake on production of the major 
commodities, when surpluses begin to 


ment pressure, has dropped steadily, from 
3,350,000 in 1943 to 2,100,000 in 1948. 
But the farmers, by using better seed, 
better methods of disease and pest con- 
trol, and more machinery, have raised the 
average yield from 139 bushels in the 
1937-46 period to 186 bushels in 1948. 


surplus potatoes at an average price of 
$2.58 per 100 pounds, or $1.55 a bushel, 
and is disposing of them at a loss in a 
variety of ways. 

For the purpose of making industrial 
alcohol, the surplus potatoes bring 21 
cents per 100 pounds. But farmers can 
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The result is that production of pota- 
toes still is about as large as it was in that 
former period, and the Government each 
year buys up the surplus to maintain the 
price. Some officials hold that the guaran- 
tee in itself gives farmers an incentive to 
maintain output, and thus keeps the 
problem in a chronic state. 

The long-range program for agri- 
culture recently enacted by Congress will 
be tested by similar surplus problems for 
other commodities, if good weather in 
1949 keeps yields high. 

That program is a blending of the New 
Deal farm plan of the 1930s and the war- 
time policy of supporting farm prices. The 
protection it gives farmers rests on three 
essentials: first, Government lending and 
buying, to support prices; second, acreage 
allotments, to control production of major 
commodities by voluntary means; and, 
third, marketing quotas, to control pro- 
duction of these commodities by com- 
pulsory means, 

Price supports will be tested first, in 
any new period of surplus. Under the 
law, support at 90 per cent of parity is to 
expire for different commodities on differ- 
ent dates. For wheat, corn, tobacco, cot- 
ton, rice and peanuts, the supports stay 
at 90 per cent until June 30, 1950. For 
dairy products, hogs, chickens and eggs, 
the 90 per cent level is to hold until 
Jan. 1, 1950. For potatoes, the support 
stays at 90 per cent on the crop har- 
vested before Jan. 1, 1949. 

The law provides that, after these vari- 
ous dates, a system of flexible price sup- 
ports is to come into force for the vari- 
ous commodities. In general, this calls 
for a “moving floor” under prices, with 





pile up. This phase of the long-time 
farm program got its start with the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act of 1933 and has 
been continued, in one form or another, 
in the successive farm laws. 

The farmer who co-operates by staying 
within his allotment is given a “cohserva- 
tion payment,” to make up for the market 
income he sacrifices. Before the recent 
war, when prices were low, payments of 
moderate size were fairly effective in this 
respect. But, with prices supported at 90 
per cent of parity, much larger payments 
will be required to make compliance with 
allotments profitable for the individual 
farmer. In the aggregate, these could call 
for annual appropriations two or three 
times as large as the standard $500,000,- 
000 Congress voted for conservation pay- 
ments before the war. 

Marketing quotas will get the ulti- 
mate test, in case surpluses pile up. These 
are compulsory in nature, but can be 
placed in effect for a given commodity 
only if producers approve by a two-thirds 
vote. Leverage on the producers is pro- 
vided by the fact that price supports go 
down to 50 per cent of parity, if market- 
ing quotas are disapproved. 

A chronic farm problem, if one re- 
curs, thus will be met with plans already 
drawn that are based on experience of 
the last 15 years. Two hazards, however, 
will confront those plans: Will Congress 
vote enough money to make the volun- 
tary measures work? Will farmers vote for 
quotas in sufficient numbers to make the 
compulsory measures work? Largely on 
the answers to those two questions will 
hang the chances for keeping farm sur- 
pluses down and farm prices up. 
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INDICATORS OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY 


Business activity is rising again as 
inflationary pressures center upon 
prices of industrial goods. 

Department-store sales rose to a rec- 
ord of 311 on the Federal Reserve 
index for June, then jumped to a 
record 338 on the indicator below 
for the week ended July 10. 

Construction activity in June was at 
a record rate of $17,400,000,000 
per year. Contract awards indicate 
that the rate will continue. 

Starts of new dwelling units totaled 
93,500 in June, only 3,500 below 
the postwar peak in May. 

Official estimates of 1948 construc- 
tion are being revised upward. 
Housing starts, however, are being 
kept at the previous estimate of 
950,000, which exceeds the 1925 
peak, 

Mortgage money for building is 
plentiful, though Title 6 of the Na- 
tional Housing Act, providing Gov- 
ernment mortgage guarantees on 
liberal terms, expired April 30. Total 
starts for some months to come will 
reflect commitments made by the 
Federal Housing Administration un- 
der Title 6 before April 30. More- 
over, the drop in new applications 
under Title 6 is partly offset by a 
rise in applications under other au- 
thority that has not expired. 

Plant and equipment expenditures 
of business are planned for the third 
quarter at a rate of $18,300,000,000 
per year. Total expenditures for 
1948 will run from 10 to 15 per 
cent above 1947. 
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Utilities, railroads and commercial 
companies plan to spend at a com- 
bined rate of $10,200,000,000 per 
year in the third quarter, a new 
record, A growing share of total 
plant and equipment spending is 
being done by these companies. 

Manufacturing firms seem to be slow- 
ing expansion programs. They plan 
to spend at a rate of $7,400,000,000 
in the third quarter, 8 per cent be- 
low the second quarter, 19 per cent 
below the record rate in the fourth 
quarter of 1947. Steel shortages, 
however, have curtailed expansion 
plans of some manufacturers. 


‘“ 


RETAIL TRADE 


Production, faced with record de- 
mand has been cut by strikes. 
Factory output slumped to 194.7 on 
the indicator below in the week 

ended July 10, from 199. 

Prices rose to 166.8 on the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics index for the week 
ended July 10, a postwar high less 
than 1 per cent below 1920. 

Industrial goods rose to 149.9, equal- 
ing their postwar high but still 14 
per cent below 1920. A more rapid 
rise will begin if steel wage negotia- 
tions result in higher steel prices. 

Farm-product prices fell to 196.1 and 
were 15 per cent above 1920, but 
3 per cent below January, 1948. 
Livestock and poultry prices, up 6 
per cent since January, have offset 
a drop of over 20 per cent in grain 
prices, which have a smaller weight 
in the index. 

The gap between prices of industrial 
goods and farm products, shown 
in the lower of the top charts, may 
narrow somewhat as__ industrial 
goods rise gradually while farm 
products level off or decline. 

The pattern of 1920—a rapid rise in 
industrial prices, followed by col- 
lapse of all prices—gives little sign 
of repeating itself at an early date. 
Prices of industrial goods, having 
risen far less since 1939 than from 
1914 to 1920, are less vulnerable. 
Prices of farm products are sup- 
ported by the Government at 90 
per cent of parity until 1950. In- 
flationary forces still have the upper 
hand at this time. 
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3 Trend of American Business 














24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 





k Businessmen have little reason to get excited about what Congress may or 

if may not do about business problems at the special session called by Mr. Truman. 

k Basic situation is that there is little that Congress can or will do to 

3S stop the boom at this stage. Almost any action would be politically unpopular. 
Real way to stop inflation now would be to take money away from people, 

: make it harder for them to get funds to buy goods, build houses, erect plants. 


d Taking money away from people always is dangerous politically. It calls 
for stiff taxes, for strict Government economy, for tight and costly credit. 
President Truman himself has given no sign that he is prepared to suggest 
d any measure that would hit purchasing power. Congress wouldn't respond if he 

at did. Yet the real trouble is that buying capacity outstrips productive capacity. 
6 Boom, as a result, is to go on without much Government interference. 





in To take a look at the fundamentals of the present situation: 

ht Wage payments are continuing to rise. No one suggests halting that rise. 
Farm income is on the upgrade, too. Government won't let it drop much. 
Personal income, in the aggregate, reaches new highs month after month. 














Ly Business profits are at least as high as they ever were. 
al These are the sources of spending power. They provide the cash basis on 
m which the boom rests. That basis of cash income is expanding, not shrinking. 


Now glance at what people with that cash are doing with their money: 


mn Consumer spending is climbing apace with consumer income. Consumers are 











e. spending at the rate of $177,000,000,000 a year for goods and services. That's 
g an outlay of $5,000,000,000 a year more than the rate of six months ago. 

“ Business spending also is at a peak. Outlays for plant and equipment this 
. year are expected to be $18,600,000,000--15 per cent more than last year. 

A Government spending has been rising since the first of the year and is to go 
n- on rising. Meanwhile, Government cash income is in a declining trend. 

er Foreign spending in U.S. markets is down a bit, but is due to increase. 





Every element of spending, of demand, is seen to be on the increase. 





People also are borrowing heavily so that they can buy still more. 

Consumer debt is at an all-time high of about $14,000,000,000, and rising. 

Business debt is on the increase to finance expansion and inventories. 

States and_ cities are adding to their debt for public improvements. 

High current incomes are not enough to supply everyone with everything 
wanted. So, to add to total buying power, more borrowing is going on. 











Now, contrast these spending trends with trends in production. 

Output of durable goods--automobiles, refrigerators, machinery--is just 
about as high as it can get. It's been that way for almost six months. 

Output of nondurable goods--textiles, paper, oil, coal--has not varied 
much since last October. Here, too, production is at a practical ceiling. 

Mining activity is at a higher level than it has ever been. 

Construction activity also is close to a capacity level. 

Full employment prevails. Everyone who can and wants to work has a job. 

The U.S. appears to have reached a point where no further increase in out- 
put is possible on any important scale. There isn't enough available labor or 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS--(Continued) 


enough raw materials, particularly steel, to add to capacity. But ability to 
demand goods is continually being increased. That's the nub of the problem. 


These "economic indicators" are there for all to see. They are presented 
in a single package by the President's Council of Economic Advisers. They point 
to the basic danger of the boom--rising demand-for a limited supply of goods. 
And they suggest a solution--cut down on capacity, or eagerness, to buy goods. 

But there's no sign that Mr. Truman wants to initiate such action. 


Actually, whatever the President asks or gets won't change conditions. 

Public-housing funds, even if approved, will not produce a great deal more 
housing. Construction industry is building about as fast as it can now. 

Higher minimum wages would not add much to the nation's wage bill. All but 
a handful of workers are earning well above the proposed minimum at present. 

Public power projects, if authorized, probably would be a long time in 
building. Private utilities are expanding about as fast as they can. 

Fact is that any proposal to add social services, to aid iess privileged 
groups, is, at this time, a proposal to feed inflation. About the only result 
to be expected would be additions to demand. Supply cannot be increased quickly. 











When it comes to examining what could be done to curb the price inflation: 

Consumer rationing offers almost the only way of keeping meat prices in 
hand. But Government is nowhere near prepared to install a rationing system. 

Material allocations would be needed to keep prices down on steel, other 
metals, building materials. In effect, allocations would mean a decision by 
Government on what materials could be used for. Such controls are unlikely. 

Wage ceilings would put a damper on rising incomes, but the trend is all 
the other way. Even the steel industry is voluntarily raising wages. 

Higher taxes and forced savings would put another brake on spending. But 
either measure would be unpopular and is very unlikely to be suggested. 

As a matter of fact, inflation is not very painful to very many people. 
Jobs are easy to get. Profits are high. Nearly everything can be sold at al- 
most any price asked. So the outlook is that not much will be done‘to curb it. 














Government, actually, is supporting rather than weakening the inflation. 

Mortgage market for real estate is guaranteed by Government in large part. 

Basic farm prices--for grains, cotton, wool, dairy products--get support 
from Government loans and Government purchases. That bolsters food prices. 

Exports are underwritten by ECA for around $6,000,000,000 a year. 

Rents on old dwellings are the only thing controlled, and they're rising. 

Nothing in President Truman's program advocates withdrawing any of these 
Supports. Nothing likely to be done by Congress will alter the situation. 








Tax changes again have a slight chance of being adopted, now that Congress 
is coming back. Senate can consider the House=-passed administrative tax bill. 

These proposals do not promise any reductions in rates, but they contain 
changes that would be important to many individuals and corporations. 

Section 102, the penalty for keeping reserves too high, would be rewritten 
so that the Treasury would have to prove that reserves are "unreasonable." 

Stock-purchase options offered to executives and other employes would be 
taxed more as capital gains than as current income--a tax saving to most. 

Operating losses could be carried forward five years, back one year, as a 
substitute for the present two-year carry-forward and two-year carry-back. 

Basic idea of all changes is to make tax laws easier to administer. But, in 
the process, some taxpayers get a break. It's still doubtful, however, that the 
Senate will accept the measure.. And there may be a White House veto. 

Oleomargarine tax also will be put before the Senate. That repealer was 
lost in the shuffle during closing days of the regular session. 
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Imagination explodes dynamite 


TO MAKE CARS SAFER FOR YOU 


meee 





Results of dynamite blowout test, developed by practical imagination at Chrysler Corporation 


Each X marks a blowout! 


Those drawings show left-front tires 
just after blowouts on the road. Dyna- 
mite charges have blown egg-sized 
holes through both tires and tubes. 
You can’t see the holes—the tires 
were turning too fast. The blowout 
areas wouldn’t even show clearly in 
a photograph, because of the swift 
motion. (White \’s mark their ap- 
proximate locations.) But the impor- 
tant thing in the drawings is what 
you can see: the tire in the left-hand 
picture has not twisted or started to 


Airtemp Heating, Cooling, Refrigeration 


Chrysler Marine & Industrial Engines 


come off the wheel. A Safety-Rim Wheel 
holds it safely in place! 

Our engineers blew out tires, front 
and rear, at many speeds, in their re- 
search on this most important safety 
advance. They studied results, talked 
with test drivers. 

Safety-Rim Wheels proved such a 
safeguard that we put them on all 





our Cars as an exclusive feature a 


Chrysler Corporation “first” that over 
2,000,000 Plymouth, Dodge, De Soto 
and Chrysler owners now enjoy. 


CHRYSLER 
PLYMOUTH 


Dodge Job-Rated Trucks 


DODGE 


Oilite Powdered Metal Products 


When a blowout occurs, a car with 
Safety-Rim Wheels can be driven eas- 
ily to a straight, safe stop. You can 
drive with new peace of mind, you 
and your family protected against tiie 
ordinary dangers of tire failure. 

Perhaps you have wondered how 
our cars got their reputation for safety. 
Safety-Rim Wheels are one reason— 
an example of the many ways we 
apply practical imagination to make 
safer, better cars for you, year after 
year. 


CORPORATION 
DESOTO CHRYSLER 
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Before choosing any printing paper... 
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Look at Levelcoat... 
for brightness 


Eye it. See how the use of specially 
selected clays gives sparkling surface 
brilliance to Levelcoat * printing paper. 
Print with it! Picture type and illus- 
tration in the brightest looking book 
you've ever produced —on a back- 


ground of Levelcoat luster. 


Look at Levelcoat... 
for smoothness 


Let Levelcoat show vou how swan- 
smooth a paper surface can be. You'll 
discover a satiny coating flowed on 
with watchmaker precision —a smooth- 
ness which makes beautiful kiss- 
impression printing both easier to 


produce and more certain in effect. 





Look at Levelcoat... 


for printa’ ity 


The press itself can prove to vou the 


outstanding printability of Leveicoat, 


On your next printing job, 


test the 


uniformly smooth performance of this 


distinctive paper. You'll be happy 


with the results, pleased that you 


gave your printing the Levelcoat lift, 





4 Illustrated here is a typical use of Levelcoat*, not an actual booklet 
i 
Cy 
\t PAYS To ps CL C COU 4 Levelcoat* printing papers ar le 
c O PRINTING PAPERS in these grades: Trufectt. Kimfectt, 


Multifectt and Rotofect’. 
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BIG ELECTION DRIVE BY UNIONS 


Concentration of Effort on Congress Races 


Labor will jump into politics in 
a big way again this year. Mil- 
lions will be raised and spent on 
the 1948 campaign. 

Most of the spending, how- 
ever, will be aimed at electing 
members of Congress in key 
States. Little will go toward help- 
ing presidential candidates. 

The idea is to concentrate on 
areas where contests will be close 
and efforts will do the most good. 


Union labor will spend big money 
on the political campaign again this 
vear, but this time there is a feeling 
that much of the effort will be wasted. 
Winning prolabor candidates will be 
hard to find in a year when Republi- 
can chances of victory are bright. And 
for the first time in four presidential 
campaigns, most union leaders are un- 
able to work up enthusiasm for a pres- 
idential candidate. 

This time, there is no Franklin D. 
Roosevelt around whom labor forces can 
unite. President Truman, the Democrat. 
has followed the labor line closely, yet 
many union leaders are not convinced 
that he means what he says. Without Mr. 
Roosevelt at its head, the Democratic 
Party to them no longer is a party friend- 





—Harris & Ewing 


ClO‘S KROLL 
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ly to labor. Governor Thomas E. Dewey, 
the Republican, has some AFL support, 
but union labor generally regards him as 
too conservative. Henry Wallace has the 
support of a few left-wing CIO unions, 
but the majority of unions refuse to fol- 
low him because they consider him too 
closely allied with Communist elements. 

As a result, labor plans to concentrate 
its campaigning generally on candidates 
for Congress. There will be strong pres- 
sure from Democratic leaders to induce 
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MACHINISTS’ BROWN 





—Press Assoc. 
RAIL WORKERS’ LYON 
.. in the campaign kitty, several million dollars—and some ideas on how to use them 


union members to work actively for Presi- 
dent Truman. The Democratic platform 
will be held up as a model of liberalism 
that should be attractive to labor. As of 
now, however, the political groups of 
labor plan to give the Presidency little 
attention. Money will be spent where it 
will do the most good, on a few senatorial 
races that promise to be close, and on 
candidates for the House of Representa- 
tives in districts where union strength is 
centered. These districts are largely in 
the industrial cities. 

Labor’s campaign kitty, even so, 
promises to run to several million dol- 
lars. It may be higher than in previous 
years because the AFL as well as the CIO 
is planning to take an active part in the 
campaign. CIO’s Political Action Com- 
mittee, which carried a large part of 
labor’s campaign load in recent election 
years, will be joined this year by an 
AFL political organization known as 
Labor’s League for Political Education. 
In addition, the railroad brotherhoods and 
some other large unions are raising sub- 
stantial amounts to help elect candidates. 

In 1944, the CIO spent $1,300,000 on 
the campaign. It probably will not be 
able to raise that much this year. Con- 
tributions from union members are not 
coming as fast as officials would like. 
Members of AFL, CIO and independent 
unions generally are being asked to con- 
tribute $1 each to the union campaign 
funds. If only one third contributed, the 
amount may reach $5,000,000. Such 
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a high percentage of union contributions 
is not likely, however. 

Union treasuries cannot be tapped for 
political purposes, under a provision of 
the Taft-Hartley law, so the money must 
come from individual donations. In some 
cases, however, leaders are finding ways 
to spend union funds indirectly on poli- 
tics. One method is to use their publica- 
tions to attack antilabor legislation. An- 
other is to publicize union objectives. 
Still a third is to print the voting records 
of members of Congress on labor issues. 

Democratic candidates for Congress 
generally stand a better chance of receiv- 
ing labor backing, but some liberal Re- 
publicans will be supported. 

For the long pull, labor officials are 
split on political strategy. Some who op- 
pose the Wallace movement are hoping 
to start a farmer-labor party immediately 
after the November election. They would 
exclude Communists. Other labor of- 
ficials oppose a separate party, on the 
ground that labor’s best chance lies with- 
in the two big parties. 

Key spots where labor efforts are to 
be concentrated in the present campaign 
now are being selected. 

The AFL will devote much of its effort 
to a half-dozen Senate and about 65 or 70 
House contests. 

Close Senate races are in prospect in 
Kentucky, West Virginia, Illinois, Minne- 
sota, Idaho and Tennessee, and the AFL 
League will be active in these. It may 
enter other Senate contests later. In 
House contests, AFL money will go main- 
ly into big cities where AFL members are 
numerous, such as New York, Boston, 
Chicago, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, St. 









Louis, Kansas City, San Francisco and 
Los Angeles. Other areas, where AFL- 
backed candidates have a fighting chance, 
also will get part of the money. 

As of now, the AFL does not intend to 
support a presidential candidate. Some 
individual AFL unions or their leaders 
may take sides in this race. However, 
Joseph D. Keenan, who heads the League 
staff, is concentrating on electing mem- 
bers of Congress. 

The CIO and its Political Action Com- 


mittee also will spend most of its money ° 


in industrial centers. So far, the CIO has 
indicated that it also will concentrate on 
the Senate and House. Democrats, how- 
ever, will make an effort to win CIO’s 
support for President Truman before No- 
vember. It is possible that Philip Murray, 
head of the CIO, personally might en- 
dorse Mr. Truman, if the President puts 
up a strong fight for pro-labor measures 
in the special session of Congress. 

Up to now, however, Jack Kroll, chair- 
man of PAC, has put the emphasis on 
congressional races. He has called Con- 
gress the key to labors problems. His 
efforts are handicapped by loss of hard- 
working Communists and others who 
switched from PAC to the Wallace party. 

Auto Workers, CIO, with about 
1,000,000 members, are centering efforts 
on 97 congressional districts. The union 
has selected districts where it has 2,000 
or more members. 

Rail unions have Railway Labor’s Po- 
litical League in this year’s campaign. 
A. E. Lyon, its chairman, has stated that 
the organization is interested in the 
labor records of candidates, rather than 
international issues. Officials of 20 rail- 
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. ». a compromise for the ‘‘captives’’ 
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STEELWORKERS’. MURRAY 
The agreement assures a year... 


road unions are co-operating in the 
league’s work. Again, the emphasis is o 
congressional races. 

Machinists, headed by Harvey W. 
Brown, have issued a list of congressional 
endorsements, covering 19 States and in. 
cluding 52 candidates for the House and 
8 for the Senate. This union, an inde. 
pendent group, is trying to collect §] 
from each of its 1,000,000 members fo 
political action. 

Mine Workers, with John L. Lewis at 
the head, can turn attention to politics 
now that coal agreements are signed up 
100 per cent for another year. The 
Miners’ official publication has just at- 
tacked President Truman in an editorial 
that presumably follows Mr. Lewis’s line 
The editorial, however, did not endorse 
Governor Dewey’s candidacy. Mr. Tr: 
man was condemned for seeking legisla- 
tion to deal with the 1946 rail strike 

Issues that will bring support or op: 
position of these labor groups are rather 
narrow. The unions principally are cor- 
cerned now with repeal of the Taft 
Hartley law. Any candidate who favors 
the law is considered an enemy of labor, 
and, by the same token, a candidate who 
opposes the law will be considered worth 
of election, as a general rule. 

Lesser issues that concern the labo 
groups include the following: 

Minimum-wage legislation is co 
sidered important. Candidates who op- 
pose raising the minimum wage are C0l- 
sidered no friends of labor. The special 
session of Congress called by President 
Truman may give both Republicans and 











































Democrats a chance to make a record 00 
labor’s demand for a 75-cent minimum 
wage to replace the present 40-cent level 

Social Security changes also are de 
manded by labor groups. They want the 
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... without big strike interruptions 


Act broadened to cover more workers and 
increase benefits. Labor also wants a fed- 
eral health-insurance program. 

Public-housing legislation is another 
issue on which labor condemns the Re- 
publican Congress for failure to act. 

Civil-rights guarantees, also demanded 
by labor groups, may provide trouble for 
Democratic candidates, if the special ses- 
sion provokes a new Southern battle on 
this question. Republicans may be able 
to pick up some labor votes on this one. 


WIDENING SPREAD 
OF 3D-ROUND RAISES 


Employers in smaller industries now 
can expect an intensified union cam- 


| paign for third-round wage _ increases. 


Most of the big basic industries have 
just about completed their settlements. 
Steel is raising wages for Philip Mur- 
rays Steelworkers after refusing an in- 
crease in April in an effort to halt in- 
ation. Increases just granted by Benja- 
min F, Fairless, president of United 
States Steel Corp., provided a general pat- 
tem for other steel producers. The raises 
averaged 13 cents an hour, with a range 
of 9% cents for unskilled jobs to 25 cents 
tor top skills. The pact also assures at least 
ayear of steel output without big strike 
interruptions, since the next wage talks 
ae postponed until next July. The con- 
tract was due to expire April 30, 1949, 
but now has been extended until April 
30, 1950, with the one wage reopening. 
Coal. Settlement of the “captive” mine 
strike also hastened the third round. 
Steel companies operating coal mines 
had balked at renewal of a “union shop” 
clause without the employe election re- 
quired by the Taft-Hartley Act. The com- 
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EASY TO SOLVE— 


WITH SIMPLIFIED SYSTEMS 


| Making all parts of a business fit to- 
| gether properly—and operate profit- 


| ably—is easier when you simplify ad- 
ministrative control with Remington 


Rand Systems. No guesswork. No trial 


| and error. These systems are based on 
years of experience in developing 


step-saving procedures for thousands 
of companies, large and small. 


For example, an auto accessories 
distributor simplified inventory con- 
trol with these results: (1) Regulates 
turnover on each item individually 
instead of by product class, thereby 


| increasing overall profits (2) Com- 
| pensates more accurately for seasonal 
|_ variations (3) Avoids shortages and 


| 
| 


| 


overstocks (4) Cuts clerical costs, 


# 


THE FIRST NAME IN BUSINESS SYSTEMS 








Inventory is just one of the places 
Remington Rand can help you find 
new profits through simplified sys- 
tems of administrative control. Ask 
also about Production... Ledger... 
Sales...Cost Analysis... Personnel... 
or Purchasing. For details phone the 
Remington Rand office nearest you or 
write Systems Division, 315 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 10, New York. 


Everything you need to 
simplify and save.... 
Visible Systems for Ad- 
ministrative Control ... 
Vertical Filing Systems 
and Supplies . . . Loose 
Leaf Systems . . . Certi- 
fied Point-of-Use Fire 
Protection for Records. 





FREE BOOKLET “How to Get Profits From Inventory” is a new, thorough, authoritative 
study ... a wealth of specialized experience applicable to your business condensed into 24 


pages for quick reading. Ask for KD 375. 
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Clean floors tell 

more than a story of 

sanitation. They also reflect 

management alert to these important 

facts: Clean floors aid safety underfoot . . . 
bolster worker morale . . . reduce fire hazards ... 
speed trucking and otherwise aid production. 


Floors that are cleaned with job-fitted mechanical equipment 
are even more revealing. They also tell of big savings in labor 
costs. The Finnell Combination Scrubber-Vacuum shown above 
—a self-propelled machine for use on large-area floors — offers 
a good example. This Finnell, with one or two operators, can 
do a cleaning job better in half the time it takes a crew of six to 
eight using separate equipment for scrubbing and picking up. 
A complete cleaning unit all in one, this Combination Machine 
applies the cleanser, scrubs, rinses if required, and picks up. 
Has a cleaning capacity up to 8,750 sq. ft. per hour! 


Finnell makes several Combination Scrubber-Vacuum Machines, 
as well as a full line of Portable Machines for wet scrubbing, dry 
scrubbing, dry cleaning, waxing, and polishing . . . in sizes de- 
signed to fit specific needs. Finnell also makes a full line of 
Cleansers specially developed for the greater speed of mechan- 
ical scrubbing .. . and Sealers, Waxes, and Accessories for every 
floor-maintenance need. And there’s a Finnell man nearby to 
help train your maintenance operators in the proper use of 
Finnell equipment and supplies. 


For consultation, free floor survey, demonstration, or literature, phone or 


write nearest Finnell branch or Finnell System, Inc., 3707 East St., Elkhart, 
Ind. Branch Offices in all principal cities of the United States and Canada. 


FINNELL 
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promise, signed by John L. Lewis, for the 
miners, and by Harry Moses, for the steg| 
companies, provides that the “unio, 
shop” clause will be dropped if a fina} 
court test rules it to be illegal. 

The wage increase of $1 a day, or 12% 
cents an hour, had been agreed to earlie; 
by the steel firms when it was negotiated 
by commercial operators. The “captive” 
mines, like the commercial mines, wil] 
pay a royalty of 20 cents a ton to the 
welfare fund, a rise of 10 cents a top, 

Glass manufacturers gave the Cl 
Glass Workers a raise of 9 to 12 cents ay 
hour, plus insurance benefits amounting 
to 24 cents an hour. F 

Railroads are starting on their third. 
round negotiations. Unions, which won 
15% cents in the second round, are no 
raising the issue of working rules this 
time. The dispute over rules had delayed 
settlement of the dispute of the Firemen, 
Engineers and Switchmen. The third 
round probably can be settled without 
serious strike threat. 

Cotton-textile mills in the Southem 
States are engaged in new pay talks with 
the CIO Textite Workers Union. The 
union is asking for a 15-cent increase. 

Shipbuilding yards also are negotiat. 
ing with the CiO Shipbuilding Worker 
over demands for a 15-cent raise. 

Shipping lines have been having 
more trouble over the union hiring-hal 
demand than over wage issues. 

Meat packing is due for more wage 
demands next month, when CIO con 
tracts expire. A repetition of the dis- 
astrous CIO strike in meat, however, i 
not expected. 

Newspapers in some cities continu 
to have trouble with the AFL Typo- 
graphical Union on wages and other is 
sues. The union in Chicago has just 
rejected a publishers’ proposal for arbi- 
tration of all issues involved in the strike 
that has been in effect for more tha 
seven months. 

Rubber firms are following the pat 
tern set earlier by big companies in the 
industry. Seiberling Rubber Co. is the 
latest to grant the 11-cent raise. 

Electrical-equipment firms are set 
tling up also. Rises of Y9 to 15 cents an 
hour have just been granted to AFL and 
CIO unions by General Cable Corp. 

Automobile firms in general ae 
granting 13-cent raises. More settlements 
have been reached among parts plants 
this figure. Ford Motor Co. offered the 
CIO Auto Workers a raise of 13 cents, 
plus other benefits, but negotiators de 
clined to accept the offer immediately. 

Shoe firms elsewhere faced new pit* 


sure for raises after an arbitration awal( 
gave the CIO Shoe Workers a 5-cell 
PRINCIPAL raise in 48 women’s shoe plants in Mass 
chusetts. The union had failed earlier i 
the year to win third-round raises. 
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COST OF LIVING VS. SAVINGS 


Dwindling Backlog of One Family in Three 


High costs of living are show- 
ing up in savings trends. 

In 1947, the tenth of U.S. 
families with highest incomes 
saved $7,000,000,000. Others 
cut savings by $2,000,000,000. 

Millions in middle and lower 
income brackets are dipping into 
past savings to make ends meet. 

These are findings of a new 
official survey of consumers. 

The public is earning more money 
than ever before, yet millions of fam- 
ilies in the middle and lower income 
groups are having to dip into wartime 
savings to make ends meet. 

Only the top-income families, as a 
group, are able to lay away substantial 
sums out of current earnings. The result 
is that savings tend to concentrate, more 
and more, in the hands of the relatively 
few at the top of the income scale. 


Ownership of 
Nation’s 
Liquid 


$ $ 4 
ais 
4,800,000 

SPENDING 


In this highest income group, the num- 
ber of people spending less than they 
earn is greater than the number spending 
more than they earn. It is the other way 
around in all the othér income groups. 

These trends, significant in measuring 
the market for cars and furniture and 
other high-priced goods, are disclosed by 
Part 3 of a new official study of con- 
sumer finances. This study was made for 
the Federal Reserve Board by the Survey 
Research Center of the University of 
Michigan. Findings are based on a nation- 
wide sampling poll taken early in 1948. 

Total savings however, continue to 
grow, despite high living costs, compel- 
ling many families to draw on the money 
they salted away during war years. 

The survey found that, in 1947, indi- 
viduals added $5,000,000,000 to their 
liquid assets—savings in the form of 
bank accounts and Government bonds— 
compared with $7,000,000,000 in 1946. 
In early 1948, individuals owned a record 
$125,000,000,000 in liquid assets. 

This would be enough, if cashed in 
and spent, to underwrite a tremendous 
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demand for goods. However, much of the 
volume of assets held by the public is in 
the hands of high-income people, who 
usually have enough income to pay their 
bills without drawing on past savings. 

Spread of savings, thus, becomes 
an important factor in judging what 
$125,000,000,000 of public savings 
means to the economy. 

In 1947, the 10 per cent of spending 
units with the highest incomes added 
about $7,000,000,000 to their savings, 
while 90 per cent, as a group, reduced 
their savings by $2,000,000,000. A 
spending unit is defined as a household 
in which members of the family pool 
their incomes to meet major expenses. 

At the beginning of this year, as the 
chart on this page shows, the total of 
public savings was distributed like this: 

The top 4,800,000 spending units— 
in other words, the 10 per cent found to 
have incomes of more than $5,700 a year 
—owned about $55,000,000,000 in liquid 
assets. This represents 40 per cent of the 
total. This same group, as shown in an 
earlier part of the study, earned 33 per 
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cent of the national total of personal in- 
comes in 1947. 

The next 24,200,000 spending units 
—representing the 50 per cent with in- 
comes of $2,100 to $5,700—own $50,- 
000,000,000 in liquid assets. This group 
had 53 per cent of total personal incomes 
in 1947. 

The remaining 19,400,000 spending 
units—the 40 per cent with incomes be- 
low $2,100 a year—had $20,000,000,000 
in deposits and Government bonds. 
These people accounted for 14 per cent 
of total personal incomes in 1947. 

Occupations of the people owning 
liquid assets tell another part of the 
story of where buying power lies. 

Business executives—managers and 
self-employed persons—have the largest 
holdings of liquid assets, as well as the 
largest incomes. In this group, 24 per 
cent have more than $5,000 salted away, 
and 42 per cent have more than’ $2,000. 

Professional men come next. Here, 
19 per cent have assets of more than 
$5,000, and 43 per cent more than $2,000. 

Retired persons are third. In this 
group, 16 per cent hold more than 
$5,000, and 26 per cent more than 
$2,000. 

Clerks and salesmen reduced their 
holdings in 1947. At the end of the year, 
6 per cent had more than $5,000 in as- 
sets, and 20 per cent more than $2,000. 

Skilled and semiskilled workers al- 
so reduced savings. Four per cent have 
more than $5,000, and 16 per cent more 
than $2,000. 

Unskilled workers are far down. Only 
1 per cent of these people have more 
than $5,000 laid by, and 6 per cent more 
than $2,000. 

Where savings go. The reason most 
frequently given for dipping into past 
savings in 1947 was to help meet current 
living costs. Of the 16,000,000 spending 
units that reduced their savings, more 
than half did so for this reason. 

Low-income people, those under 
$2,000 a year, drew heavily on their 
savings for living expenses. This was the 
reason given by 70 per cent of those in 
this group who drew on past savings. 

Middle-income people, those from 
$2,000 to $5,000 a year, gave the same 
reason in 48 per cent of the cases in 
which withdrawals were made. 

High-income people, those with 
more than $5,000 a year, withdrew sav- 
ings for other purposes more frequently. 
Only 28 per cent said they reduced sav- 
ings to help meet day-to-day living costs. 

The number that drew on savings to 
buy automobiles, other durable goods 
and houses or to make investments varied 
directly with the size of the income. 
Among those in the high income group 
who drew on past savings, 40 per cent 
did so for these reasons. Such purposes 
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26% used cash to buy durable goods 


1 3 % used cash 


for emergencies 
and sickness 


1 0% used cash 


for payment of 
back bills 
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32 % used cash to buy sattaiie goods 






34% used cash for luxuries, repairs to homes, 
miscellaneous expenses, savings and checking accounts, 
invest tin b 


(nonfarm), payment of mortgage 


or business debt, investment in real estate, investment 
in securities, farm expenses or machinery, taxes, other 


(Totals over 100% as some veterans mentioned two uses) 




























Source: FRB 


were given by only 29 per cent in the 
middle group and 14 per cent in the low 
income group. 

Who are the savers? The survey 
also spots the groups that still are able 
to lay away some of their earnings in 
bank accounts and Government bonds. 

Above $7,500 a year of income, the 
spending units that increased such sav- 
ings in 1947 amounted to 46 per cent of 
the total number in the group. That was 
half again as many as the number in this 
group that dipped into past savings. 

All other groups showed more people 
decreasing savings than increasing them. 
This varied directly with income. The 
higher the earnings, the higher the pro- 
portion that added to savings during 
1947. In the group below $1,000, only 
12 per cent were net savers. In the group 
from $5,000 to $7,500, about 38 per 
cent were net savers. 

Terminal-leave pay. Poll takers for 
FRB got a line on what GI’s have done 
with the $2,000,000,000 of terminal- 
leave bonds that became cashable last 
September. They discovered that, by 
early 1948, three out of five veterans 
had cashed their bonds, and nearly all 
the proceeds had been spent. The chart 
on this page shows where the money 
went: 

Nondurable goods, mostly necessi- 
ties such as food and clothing, were 
bought by 32 per cent, or nearly one 
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third, of the veterans who cashed their 
bonds. 
Durable goods, such as cars and 
furniture, were bought by 26 per cent 
Emergencies, including illness, tok 
the bond proceeds of 13 per cent. 
Back bills were paid by 10 per cent 
Other uses were made of the mong 












by 34 per cent. These uses included red F 





estate, luxuries, home repairs, busines 
investments and payment of mortgages 






Seven per cent put the money in the 





bank, 





The study also shows that veteran ff 
who have held on to their bonds xf 





found most frequently in the higher ir 
come groups. Among those earning les 
than $2,000 a year, only 26 per cent 
have retained their bonds. Among thos 
earning $2,000 to $5,000, about 39 per 
cent have held on. Among those eamins 
more than $5,000, about 46 per cent 
have kept their bonds. 

The picture disclosed by this latet 
sampling of U.S. families and spending 
units is one of a growing squeeze 
lower and middle income groups 
make ends meet. Past savings continue 
to be widely distributed, but most fam- 
ilies, outside of those at the top of the 
income scale, find that there is little o 
nothing left out of current income to li 
away for saving. This points to the top 
income groups as the concentrated mat 
ket for high-priced goods. 
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HOW TO GET DOLLARS FOR EARNINGS IN EUROPE 


American investors now can be assured 
of getting U.S. dollars for their returns 
fom new investments in countries of 
Western Europe. The U.S. Government 
is offering to guarantee that foreign cur- 
rencies received by investors can be 
jymed into American money. This is 
part of the Marshall Plan program for 
helping these countries to recover. 

Definite rules have just been laid down 
to govern the use of this dollar exchange. 
Approval of investments must be ob- 
ined in advance to take advantage of 
the guarantee. Under the program, pub- 
lishers and movie producers who expand 
their circulation in Marshall Plan coun- 
tries also can get their new earnings in 
U.S. dollars. But all who take part in the 
program must go through certain steps to 
be assured of having their investment 
returns paid in American money. 


What dollar guarantee is offered? 

The guarantee, in brief, is this: The 
Economic Co-operation Administration is 
ofering to guarantee that whatever U. S. 
investors receive in return on their new 
investments in Marshall Plan countries 
can be turned into dollars. If the investors 
cannot exchange these foreign currencies 
into dollars through business channels, 
then ECA will make the exchange. 


How much is guaranteed? 

The guarantee covers up to 100 per cent 
of the amount of dollars invested. This 
retum might be in the form of interest, 
eamings or repayment on the original 


| investment after it is sold. Any portion of 


the return above 100 per cent of the in- 
vestment cannot be turned into dollars 
by ECA under the program. 


ls the investment insured? 


/No. ECA does not guarantee the invest- 


ment itself, and it does not guarantee any 
profits from the undertaking. The entire 
business risk is assumed by the investor. 
Similarly, the investor takes his chances, 
just as heretofore, on fluctuations in rates 
of foreign exchanges. ECA pays off at 
the rate of exchange recognized by the 
U.$. Government at the time foreign cur- 
rencies are transferred into dollars. 


For how long is the guarantee? 
Fourteen years. That is, the program is 
0 continue until April 3, 1962, under 
present law. The plan is to assure dollar 
exchanges on $300,000,000 worth of new 
ivestments during that period. 


Con dollars be obtained on existing 
investments, too? 


Not under the plan. The dollar guarantee 
applies only for new investments. Foreign 
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currencies collected on existing invest- 
ments or under old debts cannot be 
turned into dollars under the program. 
But persons or firms now having invest- 
ments in these countries can get coverage 
on further expenditures to expand their 
present facilities or production. 


What types of investment are cov- 
ered? 

The guarantees can cover a wide variety 
of investments. A large number are ex- 
pected to involve manufacture and other 
production that would aid recovery of 
Western Europe. These might require 
building of new plants, or expansion of 
present facilities. The production might 
be for consumption in the country, or for 
export, Other investments covered by the 
plan might involve construction or serv- 
ices, or the supplying of needed ma- 
chinery and equipment. 


What about publishers and movie 
producers? 

Publishers and distributors also can get 
guarantees that their added earnings 
from increased circulation can be turned 
into dollars. This special phase of the 
program applies for publishers and dis- 
tributors of newspapers, magazines and 
books as well as to those producing and 
distributing movie films. This part of 
the program does not have to involve 
European recovery, but rather dissemi- 
nation of information about U. S. insti- 
tutions and policies. 


Who can get a guarantee? 

To be eligible for a guarantee, an in- 
vestor can be an American citizen or an 
American corporation, partnership or as- 
sociation substantially owned by U.S. 
citizens. 


Who must approve investments? 

For investments to qualify for the dollar- 
exchange guarantee, they must be ap- 
proved in advance by ECA and by the 
government of the country where the 
investments are to be made. Business 
firms and individuals without foreign rep- 
resentatives can arrange for approval of 
investment projects abroad through 
Washington embassies of foreign govern- 
ments. 


How is ECA approval obtained? 

All applications must be made to the 
Director, Guaranty Division, Economic 
Co-operation Administration, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C. Preliminary discussions of 
investments also can be made with this 
office. But a formal contract must be 
signed with ECA before a dollar guaran- 
tee becomes effective. 


What must an investor show? 

An investor must give a complete outline 
of his proposed investment before get- 
ting approval of ECA. This outline must 
include a description of facilities, both 
existing and to be erected, method of 
operation, and the amount to be invested 
both in the U.S. and in the foreign 
country. There must be a report on past 
experience of the investor, including a 
financial statement. ECA also will want 
to know about the outlook for markets 
for the product to be turned out, both in 
the country where investment is made 
and in other countries. 


ECA will consider each application indi- 
vidually. But emphasis will be on two 
things: the economic soundness of the 
proposed undertaking, and its expected 
effect upon economic recovery of the 
country where the investment is made. 
Purely speculative investments will be 
frowned upon by the agency. 


Does ECA charge for its guarantee? 
Yes. The usual fee for ECA’s guarantee 
of a dollar exchange is 1 per cent of the 
face amount of the guarantee. This must 
be paid by the investor annually in ad- 
vance. In unusual cases, ECA will reduce 
the amount of this charge below 1 per 
cent. Where dollars are paid to an in- 
vestor in exchange for foreign currencies, 
the amount of the guarantee is accord- 
ingly decreased. This will reduce the 
annual amount of interest paid as the 
guaranteed amount is lowered. 


When does the program start? 

This phase of the foreign-aid program is 
ready for operation at this time. Investors 
interested in getting a guarantee of dol- 
lars in return for their foreign-invest- 
ment earnings can apply to ECA any 
time they desire. Copies of regulations 
that govern the guarantees can be ob- 
tained from ECA headquarters in Wash- 
ington. 


Prospective investors in Marshall Plan 
countries can file applications for guar- 
antees with ECA before getting approval 
of their undertakings from the foreign 
governments involved. Negotiations with 
ECA and a foreign government can go on 
simultaneously. ECA will not sign a for- 
mal contract to guarantee dollar exchange 
on investment returns until specific ap- 
proval has been obtained from the gov- 
ernment of the country where the invest- 
ment is to be made. But all preliminary 
arrangements can be worked out with 
the Economic Co-operation Administra- 
tion in advance of approval by the foreign 
government. 
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URE PEACE OF MIND 


When you are protected by 
GLOBE Sprinklers you know that 
FIRE can’t step in and destroy 
the many UNinsurable values of 


your business. 
GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CO. 


NEW YORK...CHICAGO...PHILADEL°HIA 
Offices in nearly all principal cities 


THEY PAY FOR THEMSELVES 

















Nearly all subscribers to 
this magazine buy voluntar- 
ily. No salesmen call on 
them. They send in their 
checks regularly. 

This point has real signifi- 
eance for advertisers be- 
cause they know that such 
highly voluntary subscrip- 
mean inter- 


tion methods 


ested readers. 
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Advertising Department 


30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT qd 
as a result of federal court and administrative decisions; 


YOU CAN now get some idea of the 
uniform cost principles that will apply 
soon on contracts for purchase of supplies 
by the armed services. The Army, Navy 
and Air Force issue a proposed set of 
principles covering items of direct and 
indirect costs that would be permitted un- 
der the new policy for the three services. 
Final draft of the new procurement 
policy will be made after suggestions are 
received from industry spokesmen. 


YOU CANNOT count on getting a 
State court to issue an injunction under 
the Taft-Hartley Act against unfair labor 
practices by a union. A State supreme 
court upholds a lower court in refusing 
an employer's petition to halt a union’s 
picketing and secondary boycott. The 
court indicates that the Taft-Hartley law 
gave the National Labor Relations Board 
exclusive jurisdiction over unfair  prac- 
tices of unions and did not grant injunc- 
tive power to State courts. 


* * * 


YOU CAN sometimes get recognition 
of a family partnership, for income tax 
purposes, even though some members of 
the partnership are absent and unable to 
contribute services to the business. A 
circuit court of appeals finds that one part- 
nership, composed of a father and four 
experienced sons and formed with ex- 
pectation that the sons in the future 
would work for the firm, was valid for tax 
purposes, even though the sons were 
away at school or to serve in the Army. 


* * * 


YOU CAN expect stricter rules to ap- 
ply on issuing and handling export 
licenses after August 1. The Office of 
International Trade of the Commerce De- 
partment issues a new set of rules for 
exporters’ agents in appearing before the 
agency. OIT also announces that a larger 
staff will be employed to enforce the new 
regulations, 


* * * 


YOU CAN now export a number of 
steel-mill products under one blanket 
license to two or more purchasers in any 
country. This easier licensing procedure 
is announced by the Office of Interna- 
tional Trade. Materials not covered by 
the new provision include war-surplus 
iron and steel products, defective prod- 


ucts and iron and steel materials po 
generally salable in the U.S. market, 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as an employer, gl. 
ways be held responsible under the Taft. 
Hartley Act for actions of your superviso; 
in interfering with a collective-bargain. 
ing election. The National Labor Reh. 
tions Board refuses to set aside the re. 
sults of an election where a supervisor 
told workers that one union would get 
them a better contract than the rival 
union. The Board decided that the em. 
ployer was protected against a charge of 
interference because the employer had 
ordered supervisors to be impartial and 
notified workers that it was their own 
private business how they voted. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT file a debt claim after 


‘August 8 against property of individuals 


and business concerns that was seized as 
alien property between Dec. 18, 194], 
and Dec. 31, 1946. The Attorney General 
reminds creditors of persons or firms 
whose property was taken over by the 
Government between those dates. that 
August 8 is the deadline for filing claims 
with the Office of Alien Property, except 
where earlier deadlines have been set. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT expect to force a re- 
fund of a tax, which you claim was 
illegally collected, unless your suit to re- 
cover names the tax collector who te- 
ceived payment. A federal district court 
rules in one case that such a suit must be 
filed against the collector who took pay- 
ment, even though he was acting for only 
a short time, and not against his successor. 


* * * 


YOU CAN soon obtain another group 
of radioactive chemicals for industrial 
and medical use and _ research. The 
Atomic Energy Commission announces 
a program for production and domestic 
distribution of several important chem- 
icals containing radioactive elements. 


* * * 


YOU CAN express your opinion about 
proposed changes in rules governing 
rate schedules of natural-gas firms sub- 
ject to the Natural Gas Act at a hearing t0 
be held in Washington by the Federal 
Power Commission on September 20. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and _ rulings of 


courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus considet 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. U.S. News & Wor 
Report, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic mater 
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T do World Commerce-Industry 
sions: yr omaae 
ials not 
rket, 
ver, al- 
he Taft. 
Pervisor 
Argain- 
Proves PARIS....BRUSSELS....LONDON.... 
pervisor 
uld get >> Western Europeans are coming up with big ideas, now that the scope of the 
ely: European Recovery Program begins to unfold before their eyes. 
rarge of Trade within Western Europe, now lagging, is to be boosted with ERP help. 
ver had East-West trade in Europe, necessary to economic health of the Continent, 
~ = is not to be paralyzed by the political friction with Russia. 
Colonial development probably can be speeded up with U.S. help. American 
private capital, equipment and know-how are to be heartily welcomed. 
im after All this enthusiasm stems from a sudden burst of Washington decisions. 
ividuals 
. >> Trade between ERP countries gets a booster shot from Washington decision 
General requiring that part of the ERP dollars be spent by each country among neighbors. 
x firms Idea is to use European resources more fully. More Belgian steel, Dutch 
ae vegetables, Italian and Greek fruit can be sold in Western Europe if buyers can 
x claims offer to pay in dollars. Most other currencies are not wanted much any more. 
ae Double duty will be done by these dollars. They will finance a transfer of 
goods from one European country to another and then the selling country will use 
them to buy goods in the Western Hemisphere. 
rly. Also, the more steel that France, say, can buy from Belgium, the less steel 
it to re- will be needed from'the U.S. And steel is Scarce in the U.S. 
rye Use of these double-duty dollars will not solve the currency problems ham- 
must be pering Western European trade, but will ease them for the time being. 
ok pay- 
wok >> Rules for East-West trade in Europe are to be clarified..... 
ERP countries lately have been puzzled about what they could ship to East- 
ern Europe and still stay on Washington's good side. Britain recently was 
pat: called to task for shipping obsolete jet engines to Russia. 
h. The Now the Economic Co-operation Administration is to try to make clearer what 
vane it considers can be shipped East and what cannot. Selling of direct military 
- chen- goods is out. Selling of machinery and equipment badly needed in Western Europe 
nts. will not be favored. But the line of approval is still bound to be pretty fuzzy. 
Meanwhile, Britain and Italy are starting new trade talks with Russia. 
n about Some test cases may result. But ECA officials are likely to move slowly in 
og Spiking East-West trade deals. It's ticklish business. They know promotion of 
aring to East-West trade is the only way to get Western Europe off the back of the U.S. 
re Even with big East-West trade, Western Europe still will be very wobbly. 
lings of >> Colonial powers in Western Europe see a big chance in the ERP..... 
nee The U.S. shows increasing interest in boosting output of strategic com- 
naterial. (over) 
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WORLD COMMERCE=INDUSTRY== (Continued) 


modities, such as copper, chrome, palm oil. Each ERP country is pledged to boost 
output of such commodities and to clear the way for U.S. purchases, after normal 
demands are met. Most strategic materials are found in colonial areas. 

Main stream of ERP funds is to go to mother countries in Europe. But 
countries such as Britain and France want to expand colonial production of raw 
materials. Many of their colonies are big dollar. earners, actually or potentially. 

With its interest in stockpiling strategic materials, the U.S. will prob- 
ably favor helping ERP countries to push production in their colonies. 

Colonial-development plans of the British and French in Africa have had 
heavy going, mainly because of shortages of rail, port and farm equipment. 

Hope is that American private firms will help out in this development work. 

Britain, for example, offers them the same safeguards as British companies. 

And ECA will guarantee that any profits made can be converted into dollars 
at the "prevailing rate of exchange." Guarantee would cover up to $300,000,000 





in profits from projects approved by ERP countries. 

Scope of colonial projects is seen from British plans. 

A peanut-growing project in Tanganyika is under way. But Britain also plans 
to expand greatly the growing of sisal, tobacco, cotton in East Africa; cocoa, 
peanuts, palm kernels, rice in West Africa; rice and Manila fiber in Borneo; the 
mining of coal, copper, chrome in Northern and Southern Rhodesia. 

Most of these commodities either can be sold for dollars or save dollars. 
Cost of growing peanuts in Africa, for example, is only half what they now cost 
Britain in the open market. Apparently returns will be good, if plans go through. 





>> The boom tide is turning in Britain. Inflationary spiral seems halted. 

Mild trade recession is at hand. Store shelves are piled high with things 
like radios, electrical appliances, carpet sweepers, luxury foods, leather 
goods, even some kinds of clothing. Queues of shoppers have almost vanished. 

Restaurants, theaters and vacation resorts find business ebbing. 

People are Spending less, buying only what they have to. 

Cost of living has stabilized for the last two months. 

Government pressure to keep the lid on wages, prices, profits, dividends 
seems to be paying off. But one big union still is pressing for pay raises. 

Financial measures also are helping to bring the inflationary balloon to 
earth. Heavy taxes keep down the public's purchasing power. Big budget surplus 
contracts the credit base. It is Britain's first real dose of deflation since 
1930. Psychological effect is enormous. 

Excess labor now will be shifted from nonessential industries to heavy in- 
dustries whose products, both at home and abroad, are still in great demand. 

Sir Stafford Cripps, Chancellor of the Exchequer, is the man behind the de- 
flation. He has thrown politics out the window. Union supporters of the Labor 
Government are being forced also to support wage stabilization. Private enter- 
prise is told to cut profit margins, increase efficiency. 

But cost of turning the tide is heavy. Food subsidies to keep prices down 
now run to $1,880,000,000 a year, double what they were three years ago. Coal 
mines, under national ownership, last year lost $93,000,000. This means that 
the Government is subsidizing coal production and prices. 

Lesson from Britain is that dangerous inflationary trends can be reversed 
rapidly, if a government doesn't mind stepping on toes of both labor and business, 
and spending huge sums to keep essential prices under control in the meanwhile. 
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BERLIN 

HE SKIES ABOVE BERLIN have been filled 
Twith the most dramatic air show since 
the end of World War I. But the grim 
job of fying food into this Russian-block- 
aded city has brought very little outward 
change in the daily lives of Berliners. 
That goes both for native Germans and 
for the Americans who live here under 
Military Government, 

There is no sign of excitement or nerv- 
ousness. Nor—despite rumors—is there 
ay sign that the Americans are making 
preparations to evacuate the city under 
Russian pressure. They are going along 
about as usual. So are the Germans. 
Their prices are a bit higher as a result 
of the blockade, but, otherwise, a visitor 
cannot find any real change. 

The morale of the entire population 
seems to be good. Berliners are convinced 
the Western Allies are in the city to stay. 
The “air lift” did that. The feeling of 
confidence is clear in the faces of 
Cermans, bound to and from_ work, 
’s they glance up to the skies to watch 
the big cargo planes easing their way 
down into the city. Germans, happy to 
we the airborne food, call the planes 
‘raisin bombers.” 

Of course, the Russian blockade and 





the flying supply line have been the big 
pics of conversation for days, For ex- 
imple, word that the United States, 
Creat Britain and France had managed 
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‘Life Around the World 


Grim air show keeps Berliners placid 
and fed despite blockade by Russians 


to build up a four-week supply of food 
via the air corridor spread through the 
city quickly by word of mouth. Specu- 
lation over the supply of coal set Ger- 
mans to gossiping about hard times 
and cold houses that might come with 
the winter. 

So far as food for the present is con- 
cerned, the Berliners are as well off as 
they have been since the war ended. 
They are getting the full ration of 1,550 
calories a day. The diet, however, in- 
cludes canned meat, powdered milk and 
dried vegetables instead of fresh. That’s 
where the people have felt the block- 
ade the most. It cut off the supply 
of fresh vegetables that come normally 
from the farms in the surrounding Rus- 
sian zone, 

The Germans were impressed with the 
way the Western Allies got the air lift 
working so soon after the blockade be- 
gan. Once it got into operation, it went 
like clockwork. Night and day, in bad 
weather and good, planes came in from 
Western airports, unloaded and headed 
back to pick up more cargo. 

Almost overnight, American aviators 
stopped complaining about the doldrums 
and the lack of flying time. The rumble 
of the planes, in the air day and night, 
was remindful of the bomber squadrons 
that blasted Berlin during the war. 

And, at times, the air-lift operation was 
as grim as war itself. Everybody seemed 
to feel it. 

Once, for example, an American GI 
who was watching the planes come in 
at six-minute intervals turned to me and 
asked dryly: 


“Where’s the fighters?” T. F. H. 


Not even Iron Curtain 
keeps out jazz music 


MOSCOW 
HE GUARDIANS OF THE MORALS of young 
Russia are getting somewhat concerned 
about the possible effects of the craze for 
dancing that has swept the Soviet Union 
since the war. 
No public park is without its dance 
floor, and record music is played in Mos- 
cow’s courtyards till 1 or 2 in the morn- 





ing this short, torrid summer, But Rus- 
sians have recently been reminded by 
Pravda that foreign dance tunes, “dom- 
inated by a frenzied jazz bacchanalia 
with its convulsive inverted rhythm, its 
fantastic, naturalistic sound imitations, 
its cynically frank sexuality, its roaring, 
shrieking and wailing, is fit only for the 
debased tastes of gangsters.” 

A sad little picture is provided by 
Komsomolskaya Pravda, most influential 
of Soviet youth papers. 

“Dear Editors,” writes Vladimir Cha- 
chin. “I live in a small Crimean town, 
Saki, a little town not even marked on 
all maps. In it are no blast furnaces, the 
roar of blooming mills is not heard, but 
our little town, like thousands of others 
in our country, is a fighting unit of 
the front of the Five Year Plan, and 
we have our own remarkable romance 
of labor.” 

The writer then recalls the pain he 
experienced when he recently met in 
the streets of Saki girls dressed “accord- 
ing to the latest foreign fashions” with 
plucked eyebrows and artificially curled 
lashes. 

One day, he tells, he happened to yisit 
a room lined with pictures of American 
film stars. Twenty-two-year-old Vera M., 
resting on a sofa in a_half-reclining 
position, complained during the course 
of the whole evening that life was boring 
for her in Saki. 

“If I were only able to live in Mos- 
cow,” she said, “it would be real happi- 
ness.” 

Vera liked to dance, and under her in- 
fluence the “Lindy Hop” had become the 
favorite dance among Saki youth. Danc- 
ing, the letter continued, was the only 
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ROCK ISLAND 
PLANNED PROGRESS 
BENEFITS SHIPPERS 
IN MANY WAYS 





A a result of the investment of more than a hundred 
million dollars in new equipment and right-of-way, 
Rock Island today offers shippers efficient freight service 
keyed to the needs of 1948. 

Rocket freights, powered by giant Diesel locomotives, 
pull heavy-tonnage trains of freight at express speeds. 
Small shipments, too, are given through-freight service by 
23,000 Rock Island “package cars” annually. Centralized 
traffic control and short wave radio linking dispatchers, en- 
gineers and freight conductors, step up freight movement. 

Rock Island Freight Representatives (272 competent, 
trained men) are strategically located in 71 cities. Phone 
or write the one nearest you for helpful information on 
rates and routes, as well as for advice on packaging, 
marking and stowing. Ship via Rock Island! 


J. D. Farrington, President 
Chicago, Rock Island and 
Pacific Railroad Company 


pock ISLAND LINES 


Route of the Rockets 

















Brazilians wakeful 





means of amusement for the youth of fthink 
Saki. more 

“The noise of heels clicking on the [the E 
dirty floor, the dense tobacco smoke and § Sta! 
the wild music of the accordionist, jp. Fdoing 
terrupted only by turns by sword swallow. Jing th 
ers, hypnotists and performers o! gypsy fa pam 
songs, such is the life in the House of The 
Culture [civic recreation and education § is pre 
center].” comm 

Now the hot days have come to Saki ff gante 
and Comrade Chachin reports vloomily ff Europ 
the wild dancing of the “Lindy Hop” }y “WI 
the worshipers of the big cities, digi]. Fits of 
lusioned with life and complainiiig about ff domor 
the lack of romance in the werking life J inspire 





of the small Southern town. an acc 
What solution does this zealous young fin the 
Crimean have to offer? The club should § A le 


be so conducted, he argues, that the Joy. [Rue by 
ers of Western dances and style would J vear st 
hear interesting talks on the masterpieces ff they de 
of Russian classical literature, of the ad. fof huge 
vantages of Communist morale over th 
base morals of bourgeois society, so that 
they would renounce their depraved 
tastes. A. R.P 








over undrunk coffee 


SANTOS, BRAZIL 
ANTOS, THE GREATEST COFFEE PORT jt 
the world, is in the doldrums thes 
days. Partly, it is the seasonal lag, but 
even so, coffee is moving out very slow) 
Foreign countries just are not buying 
much. 
That bugbear of all the Latin-Ameii- 
can nations, the dollar shortage, is pa 
tially responsible. 


The cathedral-like Santos Coffee Ey- transshiy 


change, with its stained-glass windows f sift pack 
and marble floors, seems more decorou This i 
than ever, There is no shouting and flail B added, | 
ing of arms, as in exchanges elsewhere. Bmore cof 
Not much business is being done. is still he 

Brazil has plenty of coffee, For the J countries 
moment, the soil is yielding big crops and the | 


However, Brazil as a coffee producer is Billions « 


in a downtrend. Coffee-tree population § Marsh 
has been dropping steadily, Suitable cof- fi Brazil to 
fee land is being used up. her coffe 


Nobody is sure what next year's crop Bticipating 
will be like. It is estimated here at al frecovery 
the way from 7,000,000 to 11,000,000 Fimal trad 
bags (of 132 pounds each), Much de would pr 
pends on the weather and the virulence B Here ii 
of native coffee pests. too enth 

The talk here, like the aroma, is all 0 hard cask 
coffee—prices, stocks, sales, markets, wor for limite 
ries, the future of the brew. beans anc 


















At the moment, all the coffee peopl & The pe 
are speculating about the role of the ber eral times 
erage in the Marshall Plan. Like Arget Beverage ) 
tina, Brazil entertains high hopes-per Migarded ¢« 
haps too high—for the European Reco until Bra; 
ery Program as a provider of dollars JM decided 
Here in Santos, exporters and brokes Miawake nig 
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REPORT 


hinx European countries might soon buy 
nore coflee with dollars provided by 
the ERP 

State Department representatives are 
joing all they can to discourage any feel- 
ing that the Marshall Plan will be such 
j panacea. 

The coffee trade backs the inclusion of 
is product in the ERP list of approved 
wmmodities. In fact, here they take it for 
ganted that coffee is a vital factor for 
European recovery. 

“Why,” said one Brazilian coffee man, 
“ts obvious! Coffee stimulates people to 
jomore and better work. It comforts you, 
inspires you. It is—how do you call it?— 
an accelerator, an incentive, It must be 
in the Marshall Plan.” 

A leading exporter told me that the 
ye bv the U.S. of 20,000,000 bags last 
vear surprised the Santos people, until 





they delved into the curious phenomenon 
of huge amounts of roasted coffee being 





tiansshipped from the U. S. to Europe in 
gift packages. 

This is all to the good, of course, he 
added, but Brazil would like to ship 
more coffee direct to Europe. The U. S. 
is still her best customer, but such ERP 
countries as France, Sweden, Belgium 
and the Netherlands have always bought 
millions of sacks, 

Marshall Plan authorities would like 
Brazil to accept more soft currencies for 
her coffee and to extend credits to par- 
ticipating nations. Ultimately, economic 
recovery of Europe would promote nor- 
mal trade, including coffee, and Brazil 
would profit. So say ERP officials. 

Here in Santos, the coffee men are not 
too enthusiastic. The Brazilians prefer 
hard cash, not only for coffee, but also 
for limited surpluses of rice, fats and oils, 
beans and corn, 

The people of Brazil, who drink sev- 
eal times the 2-cups-a-day quota of the 
average North American, have never re- 
tarded coffee as a sleep inhibitor, But, 
itil Brazil’s role in the Marshall Plan 
decided, coffee is going to keep Santos 
awake nights, worrying. B. S. R. 
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Lykes U. K. Line provides a vital link for overseas trade with our neighbors 
in England, Scotland, Ireland and Wales. Its modern fleet of fast, regularly 
scheduled C-type cargo vessels, operating from and to United States Gulf 
ports, is one of six major ocean shipping services geared to today’s world-wide 


trade requirements. 


Exports and imports of Mid-Continent and Southern States routed via 
Gulf Ports and Lykes move along lines that save time and transportation 


costs. 


Thoroughly experienced in every phase of cargo handling and with an 
American flag fleet meeting every standard of the United States Merchant 
Marine of which it is a part, Lykes offers the speed, care and dependability 
so essential to those engaged in world commerce. 

Write for the folder, ‘“‘Lykes Lines and Gulf Ports.” Address 


Lykes Bros, Steamship Co., 


American Flag 


U. K, LINE—From New Orleans, Houston, 
Galveston, other U. S. West Gulf ports and 
Tampa, to all principal ports of England, 
Scotland, Ireland and Wales. 
CONTINENT LINE-From New Orleans, 
Houston, Galveston, other U. S. West Gulf 
ports and Tampa, to Continental Europe, 
Scandinavia and the Baltic. 
MEDITERRANEAN LINE-From U. Ss. 
Gulf and South Atlantic ports to the Medi- 
terranean and Black Sea areas. 


Inc., Dept. E, New Orleans, La. 


@ 


AFRICA LINE-From U. S. Gulf ports to 
South and East Africa. 


ORIENT LINE-—From U. S. Gulf ports to 
the Far East, including The Philippines, 
Japan, China, Korea, Siam, Straits Settle- 
ments and Netherlands East Indies. 


CARIBBEAN LINE—From Houston, Gal- 
veston, Lake Charles and other U. S. West 
Gulf ports to Cuba, Puerto Rico, Haiti, 
Dominican Republic, Aruba, Curacao, Vene- 
zuela, E. Coast of Colombia and Canal Zone. 


Trade Routes 


LIMITED PASSENGER ACCOMMODATIONS 





| LYKES 
LINES 





Lykes Bros. Steamship Co., Inc. 


Offices at: NEW ORLEANS, HOUSTON, GALVESTON, NEW YORK, Baltimore, Beaumont, 
Chicago, Corpus Christi, Dallas, Gulfport, Kansas City, Lake Charles, Memphis, Milwaukee, 
Mobile, Port Arthur, St. Louis, Tampa, Washington, D. C. 





OFFICES AND AGENTS IN PRINCIPAL WORLD PORTS 
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PRESIDENT TRUMAN'S CHALLENGE 


(Text of Mr. Truman’s extemporaneous speech of ac- 
ceptance at the Democratic National Convention at 2 
a.m., July 15, as taken down by stenographers.) 


Thank you. Thank you very much. I am sorry that the micro- 
phones are in your way, but they have to be out of the way 
because I have to be able to see what I am doing, because I 
always have to be able to see what I am doing. I cannot tell 
you how very much I appreciate the honor which you have 
just conferred upon me. I shall continue to try to deserve it. 

I accept the nomination, and I want to thank this Conven- 
tion for its unanimous nomination of my good friend and 
colleague, Senator Barkley, of Kentucky. He is a great man 
and a great public servant. Senator Barkley and I will win 
this election and make these Republicans like it. Don’t you 
forget that. We will do that because they are wrong and we 
are right, and I will prove it to you in just a few minutes. 

This Convention met to express the will and reaffirm the be- 
liefs of the Democratic Party. There have been differences of 
opinion, and that is the democratic way. Those differences 
have been settled by a majority vote as they should be, and it 
is time for us to get together and beat the common enemy, 
and that is up to you. 

We will be working together for victory in a great cause. 
Victory has become a habit of our party, and it has been 
elected four times in succession; and I am convinced that it 
will be elected a fifth time next November. 

The reason is that the people know the Democratic Party 
is the people’s party, and the Republican Party is the party of 
special interest and it always has been and always will be. 

The record of the Democratic Party is written in the accom- 
plishments of the last 16 years. I don’t need to repeat them. 
They have been very ably placed before this Convention by 
the keynote speaker, the candidate for Vice President, and by 
the Permanent Chairman. 

Confidence and security have been brought to the American 
people by the Democratic Party. Farm income has increased 
from less than $2,500,000,000 in 1933 to more than $18,000,- 
000,000 in 1947. Never in the world were the farmers of any 
republic or any kingdom or any other country as prosperous 
as the farmers of the United States and if they don’t do their 
duty by the Democratic Party, they are the most ungrateful 
people in the world. 

The wages and salaries in this country were $29,000,000,- 
000 in 1933, and more than $128,000,000,000 in 1947. That 
is labor, and labor never had but one friend in politics, and 
that is the Democratic Party, and Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

And now, what I have said to the farmer I will say to them: 
They are the most ungrateful people in the world if they pass 
the Democratic Party by this year. The total national income 
has increased from less than $40,000,000,000 in 1933 to $203,- 
000,000,000 in 1947, the greatest in all of the history of the 
world. 

These benefits have been spread to all of the people because 
it is the business of the Democratic Party to see that the people 
get a fair share of these things. This last worst 80th Congress 
proved just the opposite for the Republicans. The record on 
foreign policy of the Democratic Party is that the United 
States has been turned away permanently from isolationism 
and we have converted the greatest and best of the Republi- 
cans to our viewpoint on that subject. 
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The United States has to accept its full responsibility fo, 
leadership in international affairs. We have been the backer. 
and the people who organized and started the United Nations 
first started under that great Democratic President, Woodroy 
Wilson, as the League of Nations. The League was s ibotaged 
by the Republicans in 1920 and we must see that the United 
Nations continues a strong and going body so we can haye 
everlasting peace in the world. 

We have removed the trade barriers in the world, whic; 
is the best asset we can have for peace. Those trade barriers 
must not be put back into operation again. We have started 
foreign-aid program which means the recovery of Europe and 
China and the Far East. We instituted the program for Greer 
and Turkey, and I will say to you that all of these things wer 
done in a co-operative bipartisan manner. 

The Foreign Relations committees of the Senate and House 
were taken into the full confidence of the President in even 
one of these moves, and don’t let anybody tell you anything 
else. 

As I have said time and time again, foreign policy should 
be the policy of the whole nation and not a policy of one 
party or the other. Partisanship should stop at the water’s edge, 
and I shall continue to preach that through this whole cam. 
paign. 

I would like to say a word or two now about what I think 
the Republicans did here, and I will speak from actions and 
from history and from experience. The situation in 1932 was 
due to the policies of the Republican Party in control of the 
Government of the United States. The Republican Party, a 
I said a while ago, favors the privileged few and not the con- 
mon, everyday man. Ever since its inception that party has 
been under the control of special privilege, and they con- 
cretely proved it in the 80th Congress. They proved it by the 
things they did to the people and not for them. They proved 
it by the things they failed to do. 

Now let us look at some of them, just a few. Time and time 
again I demanded the extension of price control before it ex 
pired on June 30, 1946. I asked for that extension in September 
of 1945, in November of 1945, in the message on the state 
of the union in 1946. 

That price-control legislation didn’t come to my desk until 
June 30, 1946, on the day on which it was supposed to expire, 
and it was such a rotten bill that I couldn’t sign it; and afte 
that they sent me one just as bad, and I had to sign it because 
they quit and went home. 

It was said when OPA died that prices would adjust them- 
selves for the benefit of the country. They have adjusted then- 
selves, all right. They have gone all of the way off the chart 
in adjusting themselves at the expense of the consumer and for 
the benefit of the people that hold the goods. I called a special 
session of Congress in November of 1947, November 17, 1947, 
and I set out a 10-point program for the welfare and benefit 
of this country; among other things, stand-by price control. | 
got nothing. Congress has still done nothing. 

Away back four and a half years ago, while I was in the 
Senate, we passed a housing bill in the Senate known as the 
Wagner-Ellender-Taft bill. It was a bill to clear the slums ia 
the big cities and to help erect low-rent housing. That bill, 
I said, passed the Senate four years ago. It died in the House. 
That bill was reintroduced in the 80th Congress as the Taft 











Ellender-Wagner bill, (the name was slightly changed, but 
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it was practically the same bill and it passed the Senate. It was 
lowed to die in the House of Representatives. 

The Banking and Currency Committee sat on that bill and 
it was finally forced out of the Committee, and then the Rules 
Committee took charge, and it is still in the Rules Committee. 
But desperate pleas from Philadelphia in that Convention that 
met here three weeks ago couldn't get that housing bill passed. 
They passed a bill they called a housing bill which is not worth 
the paper on which it is written. 

In the field of labor, we needed moderate legislation to pro- 
mote labor-management harmony, but Congress, instead, 
passed that so-called Taft-Hartley Act, which has disrupted 
labor-management relations, and will cause strife and bitter- 
ness for years to come if it is not repealed, and the Democratic 

Jatform says it ought to be repealed. 

Itried to strengthen the Labor Department. The Republican 
platform of 1944 said if they were in power they would build 
up a strong Labor Department, and you know what they have 
done to the Labor Department. They have simply torn it up. 
There is one bureau left that is functioning, and they cut the 
appropriation on that so it can hardly function. 

I recommended an increase in the minimum wage, and 
what did I get? Nothing—absolutely nothing. 

I suggested that the schools in this country were crowded, 
with teachers underpaid, and that there was a shortage of 
teachers. One of the greatest national needs is more and better 
schools. I urged Congress to provide three hundred million to 
aid the States in relieving the present educational crisis. Con- 
gess did nothing about it. 

Time and again I have recommended improvements in the 
Social Security law, including extending protection to those 
not now covered, increasing the benefits, reducing the eligible 
age of women from 65 to 60. Congress studied the matter for 
two years and couldn’t get time to extend benefits, but did 
get time to take Social Security benefits away from 750,000 
people. They passed that over my veto. 

Ihave repeatedly asked the Congress to pass a health pro- 
gam. The nation suffers from lack of medical care. That 
situation can be remedied any time the Congress wants to 
act upon it. 

Everybody knows that I recommended to the Congress a 
civil-rights program. I did so because I believe it to be my 
duty under the Constitution. Some of the members of my 
own party disagree violently on this matter, but they stand up 
and do it openly. People can tell where we stand, but the 
Republicans all profess to be for these measures, but the 80th 
Congress failed to act. They had enough men, and they had 
— There were enough people that would vote for 

oture, 

Everybody likes to have low taxes, but we must reduce the 
national debt in times of prosperity, and when tax relief can 
be given, it ought to go to those who need it most and not go 
to those who need it least, as the Republican rich-man tax bill 
did, as they did when they passed it over my veto on the third 
try. The first one of these tax bills that they sent me was so rot- 
ten that they couldn’t stomach it themselves. It still helps the 
rich and sticks the knife into the back of the poor. 

I hope you have all read that platform. They adopted a 
platform and that platform had a lot of promises and state- 
ments of what the Republican Party was for and what they 
would do if they were in power. They had promised to do in 
that platform a lot of things that I have been asking them to 
do and that they had refused to do when they had the power. 

The Republican platform cries about cruelly high prices. I 
have been trying to get them to do something about high 
pices ever since they met the first time. Now listen to this 
me-this one is equally as bad, and as cynical: The Republi- 
can platform comes out for slum clearance and low-rental 
housing. I have been trying to get them to pass this housing 
bill evér since they met the first time and it is still resting in 

¢ Rules Committee. 

The Republican platform talks about equality and oppor- 
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tunity and promotion of education. I have been trying to get 
Congress to do something about that ever since they came 
there, and that bill is at rest in the House of Representatives. 

The Republican platform urges expanding and increasing 
Social Security benefits. Think of that. That is increasing 
Social Security benefits, and yet when they had the oppor- 
tunity they took 750,000 people off the Social Security rolls. 
I wonder if they think they can fool the people of the United 
States with such poppycock as that. 

There is a long list of such promises in the Republican plat- 
form, and if it weren’t so late I would tell you about all of 
them. I have discussed a number of these affairs of the Re- 
publican 80th Congress, and every one of them is important. 
Two of them are of major concern to nearly every American 
family: the failure to do anything about high prices, and the 


-failure to do anything about housing. 


My duty as President requires that I use every means with- 
in my power to get the laws the people need on such im- 
portant matters, and I am therefore calling this Congress 
back into session on the 26th of July. This is on the 26th day 
of July, which out in Missouri we call turnip day. 

I am going to call that Congress back, and I am going to 
ask them to pass laws halting rising prices and to lower the 
housing prices, which they say that they are for in their plat- 
form. At the same time I shall ask them to act upon other 
vitally needed measures, such as aid to education, which they 
say that they are for; a national health program; civil-rights 
legislation, which they say that they are for; an increase in the 
minimum wage, which I doubt very much they are for; an 
extension of Social Security coverage and increased benefits, 
which they say they are for; the projects needed in our pro- 
gram to provide public power and cheap electricity. By indi- 
rection, this 80th Congress has tried to sabotage the power 
policy which the United States has pursued for 14 years. That 
power lobby is just as bad as the real estate lobby which is 
sitting on the housing bill. I shall ask for adequate and decent 
laws for displaced persons instead of this anti-Semitic and 
anti-Catholic law which the 80th Congress passed. ‘ 

Now, my friends, if there is any reality behind that Re- 
publican platform, we ought to get some action out of the 
short session of the 80th Congress, and they could do this job 
in 15 days if they wanted to do it, and still have time to go 
out in the country. They are going to try to dodge their re- 
sponsibilities, and they are going to drag all of the red her- 
rings they can across this campaign, but I am here to say to 
you that Senator Barkley and I are not going to let them get 
away with it. 

Now, what that worst 80th Congress does in this special 
session will be the test. The American people will not decide 
by listening to mere words or by reading a mere platform. 
They will decide on the record, the record as it has been 
written, and in the record is the stark truth that the battle 
lines of 1948 are the same as they were back in 1932 when 
the nation lay helpless and prostrate as a result of the Re- 
publican inaction. In 1932 we were attacking the citadel of 
special privilege and greed, when we were fighting to drive 
the money-changers from the temple. Today in 1948 we are 
now the defenders of the strongholds of democracy and of 
equal opportunity; the haven of the ordinary people of this 
land and not of the favorite classes or the powerful few. 

The battle cry is just the same now as it was in 1932, and I 
paraphrase the words of Franklin D. Roosevelt and say as he 
issued the challenge in accepting the nomination in Chicago, 
“This is more than a political call to arms. Give me your help, 
not to win votes alone but to win in this new crusade and 
keep America secure and safe for its own people.” 

Now, my friends, with the help of God, and the whole- 


‘ hearted push which you can put behind this campaign, we 


can save this country from a continuation of the 80th Congress 
and from misrule from now on. I must have your help, you 
must get in and push and win this election. The country can’t 
afford another Republican Congress. 
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Whispers. 





Murray-Reuther Plans for Labor Party . . . More Pay : 
For the Cabinet? . . . Money Troubles of Democrats’ 


Thomas Dewey, as the Republican 
nominee, is likely to have the cam- 
paign circuit almost to himself this 
year. With Congress in session, Mr. 
Truman and Senator Alben Barkley, 
his running mate, will be tied pretty 
much to Washington. Radio speeches 
that they make can be classed as offi- 
cial and free. 


* Kk *® 


President Truman is not to succeed 
in smoking out Mr. Dewey on major 
issues, or in causing the Republican 
nominee to demand that Congress act 
on issues that the President raises in 
a special session of Congress. The 
Dewey strategy will be to let Con- 
§ress make its own record. 


xk * 


Senator Barkley, of Kentucky, was 
accepted by Mr. Truman for second 
place on the Democratic ticket only 
after he had tried and failed several 
times to convince Justice William O. 
Douglas that he should leave the Su- 
preme Court to run for the Vice Presi- 
dency. Mr. Truman, as President, has 
not been particularly friendly with 
Senator Barkley and has maintained 
his Senate contacts through Howard 
McGrath. 


xk * 


Senator J. Howard McGrath, as Dem- 
ocratic National Committee Chair- 
man, is discovering that a number of 
individuals who contributed freely to 
campaign funds in the past are not 
now in a mood to contribute. 


x k * 


Philip Murray and Walter Reuther 
of the CIO are thinking in terms of a 
third party for 1952. Leaders of CIO 
unions tend to favor a labor party for 
U.S. that will be free from Com- 
munist control, instead of trying in 
the future to work through the regu- 
lar parties. 


K KK 


Rexford Guy Tugwell, No. 1 brain- 
truster of early New Deal days, taught 
both Thomas Dewey and his No. 1 
brain-truster, Elliott Bell, when they 
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studied at Columbia University. Both 
were impressed at the time with many 
of the Tugwell ideas. The New Deal 
line of thought, as a result, is not en- 
tirely unknown to the Republican 
candidate. 


xk * 


Senator Edward Martin, of Pennsyl- 
vania, would be able to accept ap- 
pointment as Secretary of Defense in 
a Dewey Cabinet under terms of the 
National Security Act of 1947. The 
Senator, who was a major general in 
the war, held a National Guard com- 
mission and not a Regular Army com- 
mission, and so would not be barred. 


However, he is barred from the De- - 


fense Secretaryship under article I, 
section 6 of the Constitution, which 
prohibits Senators or Representatives 
from being appointed to executive 
jobs created by the Congress in which 
they served. 


x *k * 


Representative Clifford Hope, of Kan- 
sas, rather than Prof. William I. 
Myers, of Cornell, stands in No. 1 
position among those in line for Sec- 
retaryship of Agriculture in any 
Dewey Cabinet. Republicans will 
want to turn to the Midwest rather 
than to the East for a man to repre- 
sent agriculture. 


x *k * 


James Roosevelt, son of the for- 
mer President, outmaneuvered Edwin 
Pauley, former Special Assistant to 
the Secretary of War in the Truman 
Administration, to gain control of the 
Democratic Party machinery in Cali- 
fornia. Mr. Roosevelt had aspirations 
to the Vice Presidency. 


xk * 


Justice Douglas, of the Supreme 
Court, would have accepted a draft 
for No. 1 place on the Democratic 
ticket, but was not interested in No. 
2 place. 
. x * 

Pay of the Vice President and of 
members of the Cabinet will be raised 
if Governor Dewey becomes Presi- 


dent. President Truman has aske 
Congress to raise the pay of these off 
ficials, but a Republican Congress oh: 
jected to more pay for Democrats jg 
key jobs. When other salaries ag 
raised, the $75,000 salary of the Pregu 
dent is likely to go up, too. A Cabing 
member now draws $15,000, the Vig 
President $20,000. 


xk * 


Senator Arthur Vandenberg, chai 
man of the powerful Senate Foreig 
Relations Committee, is prepared t 
insist that the Committee membe 
ship be broadened to include at leas 
two Western Senators who have com 
sistent records for an internationalis 
viewpoint on issues of foreign policy, 
The Michigan Senator feels that th 
present Committee is too closely bs 
anced between nationalists and inter 
nationalists. 5 


k =x & 


Averell Harriman, U.S. representeil 
tive abroad in handling of Marshall 
Plan billions, is about giving up hop 
that he can get European nationst 
make many reforms in their economit 
practices in return for the U.S. bik 
lions. Before the money was availab 
promises were easy to get. Now thal 
the money is on hand, fulfillment oy 
promises becomes irksome. 


xk * 


General Lucius Clay, U.S. Com 
mander in Germany, along with t 
British and French commanders, iif] 
prepared to make a much mony 
thorough test of the ability of a 
transport to supply Berlin before a 

ing that armed convoys be sub 

stituted to test Russia’s determinatioll 


to blockade Berlin. 
xk k * 


Yugoslavia’s Marshal Tito is goif 
to be able to obtain from the United 
States much of the oil and other pro 
ucts that he needs to operate his ecott 
omy. Russians have cut off many @ 
his sources of supply from Easté 
Europe, now that he has seen fit@l 
challenge Russia’s right to shaf 
Yugoslav policies. 
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